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The pure mint 
leaf juice is the most en- 
joyable flavor known. 

The palate and throat are soothed 
and refreshed instantly. 

Millions enjoy the fine flavor and 
effects every day. White teeth and 
sweet breath are welcome results 
of this delicious process. 


—AND THE BENEFICIAL CONFEC- 
. TION IS THE INEXPENSIVE 
CONFECTION! 












Look for the spear! 






The flavor iasts! 
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Select Your Speed 


Indicator //RS’7- 








O have a Warner Auto-Meter on your car is more important 
to you than the top, the glass front, or any other accessory. 


It’s almost as important as the car itself. 


This statement 


may at first seem overdrawn—but 


Consider These Points— 


No matter what top or glass front you select, 
you cannot go far wrong—all are good. 7her 
is no definite standard of value. The Warner is 
recognized as the Standard of Speed Indicator 
Values because of its Supreme Quality and 
enduring accuracy. You can go away wrong 
if you select the wrong Speed Indicator, for 
not all are good. 


When you buy a Warner Auto-Meter, “The 
Aristocrat of Speed Indicators,’ you are buy- 
ing for years ahead. You will use it not only 
on ¢hzs car, but on many others. This is his- 
tory. Weare daily hearing of Warners which 
have been transferred to the seventh and 
eighth car—and which are still as accurate 
and reliable as when new. 


The Speed Indicator, if it be the sensitive, 
accurate and wondrously durable Warner, 
will give you a correct indication of your 
speed and distance as long as you drive any 
car—or several cars. 


Or, if you do not care to transfer it from 
one car to another, it can always be sold 
second hand for half to two-thirds what you 
paid for tt, irrespective of age or how many 
miles it has indicated. There is a brisk de 
mand for second-hand Warners. Every Warner 
ever made (except a few destroyed in fire or 
accident) is giving perfect service on some car. 


The Speed Indicator is the most-looked-at 
thing on an automobile. The driver refers 
to it constantly every instant the car is in 
motion. 


Other car owners and those who pass your 
car when drawn up at the curb, look for the 


Speed Indicator when deciding for themselves 
or for others whether you are driving a good 
car or not. 


It is common knowledge among 
Motorists and Laymen that the 
Warner is the Highest-Ouality Speed 
Indicator and that it is used on the 
best cars. 

Therefore, if the car carries a Warner on 
the dash, they unhesitatingly brand that car 
as Good. If it is an inferior and unreliable 
Speed Indicator, the Quality of the car is open 
to suspicion in their minds. Our Branch 
Managers and Salesmen in every important 
city report having many times heard people 
on the sidewalk, who have stopped beside a 
car, say in almost the same words: 


“| do not see the name of the car, 
but it seust be a good one for it has a 
Warner Auto-Meter on it.”’ 


Now for the other side of the story: 


One of our officials who stopped to admire 
a ‘classy’ looking car in front of the Chicago 
Athletic Club a few weeks ago, found two 
Postal Telegraph boys likewise admiring: it. 
As he approached, one was saying to the other: 


“It’s a classy boat all right, but 


gee! the guy’t owns it must be a 
cheap skate—look at de Speed Indi- 
cator. Me brudder trun one like 
dat off his motor bike.” 


We are stating facts when we say that the 
Quality Warner is accepted by the General 
Public as a reliable index of the Quality of the 
car which carries it on the dash. 


WARNER 





The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile dealers in any city 
or town in the United States. 
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New Model M2, $125 


The New Model M2 has an Extra 7rip Reset, 
permitting the trip odometer to be set to start 
at any desired mileage. The highest-grade 
Chelsea Clock now has outside wind and set 
(see illustration). This model is supplied with 
Warner large-figure odometer. 

Season, 100,000 miles and repeat. 

Trip, 1,000 miles and repeat. 


Electric lights over clock and under bezel of 
instrument. The most popular Warner model. 


Model K2, the same as New Model M, but 


without the Chelsea Clock, is also very popular 
at $75. 

Model O2—‘' The Twins’’—is the same in- 
strument as New Model M above, but with 


large Chelsea Clock, same size as Auto-Meter, 
ind set horizontally beside it. The «/timate 
in high-class instrument making — $745. 


Auto-Meter prices range from $50, for Model 
R, upward to $145. Speed mechanism is the 
same on all models. Style, Odometer and 
finish only are different. Any model, with 100 
mile per hour speed dial, at slight additional 
charge. All regular dials show any speed up 
to 60 miles an hour. 





The 1912 Unbreakable 
Shaft Casing 
This is made from two sizes of High Carbon 


Spring Steel Wire(construction patent« d) wound 
into an oil-tight flexible tube which cannot be 
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‘‘The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators’’ 


cipal cities for the convenience of these dealers and their customers. 
to Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner literature. 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Buffalo 


J 


Warner Instrument Company 


Main Offices and Factory 


1157 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Branch Houses Maintained at 


Denvet 
Detroit 
[Indianapolis 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 





§ 





ICansas City Philadelphia San Fri 

lLos Angeles Pittsburg Seattle 

New York Portland, Ore St. Lor 
NSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENT iL 


Warner branches are maintained in all the prin- 


Inquiry 






broken in use. This overcomes shaft troubles 
under greatest speed strains, jars or shocks, 
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The Minute A 
Litholin Goes 
"Round Your 
Neck, Your 
Weekly letter to readers Coe resi 
Vanish. 
e e A shape for every 
taste. Perfe 
ces on advertising No.26 ray 
Stop at your Have like fit. 
dealer’s this Slip-easy tie 
ealers this | space. No wilting 
Z | wrinkling or wretch. 
morning. | o iness. E very time you 
‘ © ee 1under a itholin yo 
Get a can, HERE is usually a strong dividing money brake it snow-white and save 
% 4 | A . oney besides. hs + furchasea 
| A line between the home life and out- |B} Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collar | 
side interests. | to-day. Commence saving. 
| | Collars 25c each Cuffs 50c a pair | 
| Some people you meet outside you would | it your dealer's, or by mail on receipt of price. Write for booklet 
: THE FIBERLOID CO., 7 & 9 Waverly Place, New York 
not care to have your wife know. | | 
| | 
| Certain publications you read outside you 
: would not want your children to read. 
STRAIGHT BACK 7 U KS 
WARDROBE R N You study carefully the character of the Vest-Pock t-7 
est ocket “Jan Entirel 
One half a Ward- . . . ——ae 
eS publication you take into your home. Silk Hat / pw 
ete." Other half « That’s why a “home publication’’ must be $1.50 
@ place for, every. as careful of its advertising columns as of 
thing, including ‘ x = 
Saag of oulte-or ives: its editorials. 
ses at journey’s end. 
All ready to wear. a = . a 
why What would you think of Collier’s if it 
hand riveted ; light, . . 
strong, | handsome, brought into your home influences harm- All Sizes, 
robe, Dresser, Steam- D4 
Gente’ Tranks, Suit C Nea ere ieee ful to your children ? THE IDEAL HAT for Motoring, Boating, Golfing and all 
today for free illustrated catalog with vey low iat aeiead. — hybioandy Preccelly pi apte ae office, = rae a 
Straight Back T k Co., 3 Hoag St., Toledo, 0. traveling use. ractica ressy, Lig ade of best 
= : = : ee ; — : Do you see that the presence of unclean pmo f Pind y _f... png Bengal mag 1.2 
or even remotely dangerous advertising cent of ite State sine and coior, (Novi Tiesto mah 
‘ - " 9 lats, same quality silk, four-in-hands anc 20ws, Sie.) 
would spoil all Collier S ‘home value ' Satisfaction Guaranteed. GILBERT & CO., Decatur, Ill. 
and “influence for good’’ ? 
FOR AUTOMOBILES GOLF 
Write for Booklet, the Common i). By GEORGE FITCH 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” ; ; i thirty-six pages of unadulterated laughter, in 
HAVOLINE OIL CO. Manager Advertising Department | which the yi ae author sub ects the dubs, tie 
Main Office, 129 William Street, | greens, the bunkers, and the entire game of 
New York City. golf to a play of wit that simply flashes through 
w Offi every line. 35 cents at your bookseller’s, o 
Cincinnati, Obio. wed oF cies fora pe 'bs son ; 
P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers, 416 W. 13th St.,N.Y, 
For automobiles, power-boats or stationary: gas 
engines; for primary sparking, running, 
or auxiliary service. 
MVLTIPLE iC IGNITOR | “a 
BATTERY CELLS | 
TE . , } 1 | 
NE of these two forms of Columbia F vow ee 
ae ° ‘ e . ‘ you ve never felt the majesty and 
Ignition will meet your individual require- | 1 peace of mountains, drunk deep of 
ments. If you will write us, mentioning the | ceystal sir, known what sleep means a mile 
eal a : : b : “ae te ehall he above the sea, you should go to Colorado. 
type of your Car, boat or engine, we sha e | If you've been there you're going again. 
glad to advise you definitely. And if you "re travel-wise you re going via the 
Your First Choice Your Second Choice | Rock Island Lines, on the deservedly famous 
should be Columbia Multiple should be Columbia ignitor Cells. ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 
Battery complete, _ permanently W hen properly wired in Multiple — from Chicago every day in the year — 
sealed in water-proof, indestructi- Connection they give almost the s ‘ aie 
ble metal case. same advantages as the complete The road of Supreme Service and the 
No complicated outside connec- battery, but the latter is to be pre- | Train without a peer. ['ransportation at 
tions or wiring. Nosulphuric acid. ferred wherever possible. | its utmost of fastidious comfort. 
No recharging. No delicate me- Sold by automobile and electrical sur ‘ | A day's journey to remember all your days, upon a 
ir oO vet ¢ 7 ler geet hy bg ve , a “ Drepmges A ‘ ii train that is a veritable surprise of luxurious appoint- 
—_ pz ep to get out of naigesg | Pee beta nonheme nang = _ ia ment. A retinue of servants at your bidding Beds, 
cost of only $5.00 " Jigs Battery. Columbia Ig r Ce r ¢ mbia Dry not berths Feasts, not meals, and Victrola recitals. 
be ; : ‘ » 100 ‘ ear e name NATIONAL CARBON CO All that is supremely hest in modern journeying 
Write forintere sting de scriptive bookle phy pao cnoppeage 0° yg te Age, Fa caggs -d 
Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph. Omaha 
and Memphis for Colorado, Yellow- A 
stone Park and the Pacific Coast. | re 
NATIONAL CARBON Co) Vicron. 
Largest Battery Manufacturers in the World | We have illustrated booklets that will make you 
5 La Salle tion , 
| man 
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Success 

KSPONSIBILITY must inevitably go with power, and this re- 
sponsibility is not only for good intentions but also for suecess- 

ful judgment. The proverb tells us what kind of paving 

stones are manufactured by well-meant failures. In the dra- 

matic effort of the Insurgents at Washington to use the reciprocity 
pill as a wedge to force a downward revision of the tariff, there lie 
If the result is 
to kill reciprocity, without bringing about revision, the Insurgent cause 
will suffer heavily. Lf, on the other hand, the reciprocity bill is passed 
intact, and along with it bills lowering some of the worst schedules, 
the Insurgents will share eredit with the Democrats. Senator La 
FouLeTre in his whole career has been the enemy of half measures. 
Time and again in Wisconsin he set his mind upon an object, refused to 


extensive possibilities and likewise extensive dangers. 


accept an incomplete step, failed for the time being, and succeeded, a 
few years later, in getting the whole. If his refusal to accept the 
reciprocity bill by itself works out the same way, he will emerge from 
the fray stronger than he entered, but if, in the general mix-up, 
reciprocity suffers, and tariff revision does not gain, upon the Senator 
will lie much of the responsibility. The same statement will hold of 
Senator CUMMINS and other Insurgents who have taken a similar posi. 
tion. As for the President, whatever work he has done for reciprocity 
must redound to his eredit, whether or not that bill becomes law. If, 
however, the result of the fight is to bring before him this summer 
various pieces of downward revision, he will be unable to avoid responsi- 
bility for these indirect consequences of his special session. Presumably 
he will sign any downward revisions sent to him, and if so he will be 
strengthened. If he should make the pitiful mistake, however, of veto- 
ing downward tariff bills on the ground that he preferred to consider 
nothing but reciprocity at this session, the tables would be turned and 
incaleulable loss would fall on him. 


. 

Tariff and Taft 
YOME INSURGENTS like to see the President fall into mistakes. 
\) CoLLIER’s does not. It is always better pleased when he acts 


wisely. 
pass a series of tariff bills, reducing the duties on wool, cotton, steel, 
and other materials, the Old Guard will tell the President to veto these 
bills, on the pretext of waiting for his commission. Such advice, if 
followed, will put Mr. Tarr back where his championship of the Payne 
Aldrich law put him onee before. 
with the limited powers which were left when ALDRICH finished his 
sleight-of-hand, will be of interest and in some respects of importance ; 


If the combination of Democrats and Progressive Republicans 


The report of the commission, even 


but the public needs no further reports or opinions to convince it that 
heavy cuts in certain schedules are required. Later adjustments may 
be facilitated by the report of the commission. The country is not 
asking that body, however, to decide whether or not there shall be such 
cuts as are now proposed, nor does it wish to see repeated the old game 
of holding up specific cuts on the pretext of a general later revision. 
If the Old Guard—HEyYBURN, CANNON, GALLINGER, and the rest—put 
such an idea across on the President they will kill his last chance to 
become a part of the progressive movement 


Navy-Yards and Battleships 
YT UMEROUS OBJECTIONS were received to an editorial of ours 
\ about the uselessness of many navy-yards. Our readers were 
quick to point out that the same issue of our paper showed the Idaho 
Therefore, they argued, the navy-yard 
at New Orleans must have been adequate for a first-class battleship. 


going up the Mississippi River. 
| 


nm 
he 3 


nswer is that the Idaho is not a modern first-class battleship. She 
is a sinall eompromise type forced on the navy by Senator HALE. 
There are only two ships of this type. They are of only 13,000 tons dis 
placement, whereas the modern ships of the dreadnought type displace 
from 25,000 to 30,000 tons. Theoretically and on paper, the two new 
dreadnoughts, Delaware and North Dakota, could reach the New Orleans 
Navy-Yard, but as fully loaded they draw 28 to 29 feet of water no 
captain would be rash enou 
channel of 31 feet de pth 
will draw 30 f 


oh to take ships over 500 feet long into a 
The later dreadnoughts now being comple ted 
According to 
the last re port of the Chief Bureau of Yards and Docks’’ (page 116), 
no ship larger than the Rhode Island, which is 14,000 tons, ean br 


fullv loaded and are 554 feet in leneth 


West Thirteenth Street 


YORK 
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docked at the floating docks at this yard. As to the strategic value of 
the Pensacola and New Orleans Navy-Yards, we refer to the last report 
of Secretary Meyer. That the New Orleans Navy-Yard be abandoned 
was recommended as far back as 1876. It is over 1,380 miles from the 
Panama Canal, whereas Guantanamo, the new base in Cuba, is only 680 
miles distant; and has 44 feet of water and room for fifty battleships. 
Germany, with the second navy in the world, has but two great navy- 
yards. By abandoning our smaller yards more than the price of a 
dreadnought can be saved every year. If COLLIER’S had a branch office 
that did not pay, it would abolish it, and it would not expect the people 
in the town where it existed to object. In publie affairs, however, such 
principles are not yet acknowledged. How many newspapers are there 
in the United States that could show the courage of the Springfield 
“ Republican’’? Diseussing the possibility that the Portsmouth yard, 
or the Boston yard, or both, should be abandoned, this high-minded 
publication, instead of whining about the rights of New England, 
declared that the navy was unquestionably overburdened with yards, 
costing millions annually and diminishing the fighting efficiency, and 
that in the effort for reform local interests should be disregarded. 


The Future and the Home 

FFXHE MOST EMINENT among the European women who are seek- 
| ing a change in domestic morals and in the customs regarding 
women and marriage is probably ELLEN Key of Sweden. The latest 
work to be printed in English is rather unfortunately called in translation 
‘Love and Marriage.’’ A notable quality of her writing, which is 
absent in a good many of the crusaders, is that she does not find her 
She feels, indeed, 
that any tendencies which diminish woman’s interest in children, in 
personal supervision of them, in her own home and in private peace as 
opposed to public excitement, are tendencies toward degeneration. The 
modern woman's nervousness she attributes largely to the attempt to 


ideals for women’s future in an imitation of men. 


live above her physical powers. She thinks that in most cases a woman 
ought to be absorbed in her mission, to repose in it with profound calm, 
and not to allow any talk of the moment about personal development to 
distract herfrom something much deeper than her individual fate. Madame 
Kry differs from many agitators in wholly disapproving of the eround 
on which woman-reformers often attack men. 
that men have produced during the period of their ascendeney a few 
such trifles as religions and laws, sciences and arts, discoveries and in- 


She observes sareastically 


ventions, and she does not wish megalomania about her competing 
powers to exist in woman's mind, however insistent she be on fuller 
freedom and fuller justice in the pursuit of her own deep ideals. No 
one wishes more keenly than this author to have all paths in the out- 
side world thrown open to women, but at the same time she does not 
lose sight of the fact that the race can not go forward to its full possi- 
bilities, or women reach their own finest happiness, unless most devote 
themselves to a quiet and unselfish building of the next generation. 
She has only regret for the woman’s-rights woman who takes pride in 
being a specialist or a restless working machine: 


Again and again saviors will be born to humanity. But always of some voung 
woman with forehead pure as a lily and deep eyes And Bethlehem will always 
be there, where a young mother kneels in prayer by her child’s cradle. 


Madame Key believes that the feeling which from time immemorial has 
linked together man and woman at a common hearth, has raised the 
altar near it, and round them both the town wall, is approaching its 
renaissance. Consciousness of the children’s rights is on the increase, 
together with a deeper understanding of the rights as well as of the 
liberties of love. Through the somewhat imperfect translation one feels 


the throb and grasp of a big mind and a big’ heart. 


Let the South Alone 
|’ IS UNFORTUNATE, indeed, for Senator Bristow that his name 
LS 


attached to an amendment which carries one back to the days 
of reconstruction and the bloody shirt That Unele Jok CANNON 
should get on his feet in order to hurl worn-out rhetorie at the South 
is perfectly ic keeping, as was the deciding vote of Jm SHERMAN, 
but Mr. Bristow might have been expected to show more open- 
ness of mind The country desires the direct eleetion of Senators. 


It eertainly does not CesT any return to 


Northern suspicion 
toward the South 


and narrowness 
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Drugs and the Democrats 

N THE NEXT CONGRESS, or perhaps on this one, rests the 
() amendment of the pure food law. Had Justices HUGHEs, 
HaRLAN, and Day prevailed in the JOHNSON case, the amendment would 
not have been necessary, but the majority having decided as it did, it is 
perfectly clear that Congress ought to make the meaning of the law 
unmistakable, unless the public is satisfied to have it legal for swindlers 
to sell dirty water as a sure cure for cancer. Unless a medicine con- 
tains one of a certain number of ingredients, no statement of its contents 
whatever is required by law. Of course, the statute should not forbid 
claims upheld by any reputable school, but it ought to forbid absolute 
swindles by which the public is deprived not only of its money but of 
its health. Unhappily the patent medicine business is beginning to 
flourish again after the blows which it received a few years ago. The 
pure food law was desperately fought by these interests at the time of 
its passage. To get it through Congress against the opposition of the 
patent medicine interests, strongly supported by such statesmen as 
Unele JOE CANNON, required an immense publie outcry and the concen- 
trated energy of THEODORE ROOSEVELT. We hope the Democrats, who 
have been sincerely encouraged thereto by President Tarr, will show 
themselves equal to this emergency. 


Putting It Straight 
N NEVADA there is a town of 275 inhabitants called Wonder, and 
| it is situated in a county having 830 inhabitants. The ‘‘ Mining 
News” of that town has a cireulation of 750. It has on its staff some- 
body who knows the right thing to say and the right way to say it. 
The ‘‘ Mining News,’’ like practically every other newspaper in the 
United States, received a letter from the Advertisers’ Protective Asso- 

ciation, and its answer included the following: 
The implied promise contained in this circular that if we will take sides against 
Dr. WiLey and his manner of enforcing the pure food and drug law we might 
secure a limited share of the hundred millions of dollars spent annually in adver- 


tising is no inducement whatever. The advertising space in this paper is mer- 
chandise. It is worth what we get for it, and perhaps more. There is plenty of 
it for sale, and we respectfully solicit business. The editorial columns contain the 
honest opinion of the editor, and are not on the market. It is our honest opinion 


that the pure food and drug law is a good law, and ought to have been enacted 
long ago and enforced to the letter. If there is as much money invested in the 
manufacture of adulterated foods, drugs, and beverages as this association claims, 
it is all the more reason why the combination should be broken up. 


If all newspapers answer such approaches in the same spirit, the busi- 
ness of trying to stop the mouths of editors will not flourish. 


Celebrations and Sense 

\ARNATIONS for every buttonhole, fringed badges with letters in 
+ gilt, a spread-eagle speech of welcome from the mayor, a ‘: ban- 
quet’’ for the wind-up—these customs of the annual convention just as 
cheerily answer present at roll-call this summer as in days before the 
now-almost-inevitable motor-car tour of the city was added to the sched- 
ule. Much might we miss them if ever they failed to reappear. But 
no longer are they indispensable. The ribbons are not so wide, or so 
bright, or so heavy with fringe as of old; there is not so much breath 
in the mayor; the dinner often is served without wines. Shop talk, in 
the form either of public speeches by experts or of the buzz of free-for- 
all conversation in the lounging rooms, is now the vital thing—as may 
be verified by hearing disheartened proprietors of hotel barrooms mourn- 
fully contrast the present with certain convention reunions of a golden 
age, when hilarious harmonies kept the chandeliers in a quiver from 
noon until the blear-eyed dawn. Men who are in earnest about their 
work and long to learn its possibilities rarely tire of good shop talk. 
Modern conventions draw together the experts and enthusiasts of a 
nation to exchange conjectures and experiences. One sign of the 
changed times is that men who attend this summer’s meetings are not 
ashamed to have their wives along. 


A Great Work Ahead 

NE GIGANTIC TASK with which the future will grapple is to 
() remove or vastly reduce what is known as the social evil. It is 
recognized to-day as the fault not primarily of the individual, and 
most certainly not of the individual woman, but of the ideals and the 
organization of society. Anything touching the subject must, if it is 
marked by comprehension, have the interest which belongs to a small 
seed destined to become a mighty growth. There is in New York at the 
present time a work which, on a comparatively small scale, has been so 
well conducted that it is apparently about to be taken up in other cities. 
Waverly House exists for the vir] who is a newcomer, a stranger, uncon 
scious of the dangerous elements in the city life. It helps the immi 
grant whose ig 


New York Probation Association, which cooperates with Waverly 


norance leads her into trouble. During the past vear the 


House, has had three hundred and eighty-seven girls and women re 
ferred to it by courts. the District \ttorney’s office, hospitals organiza 
tions, and individuals. Parents have appealed to the association to 
help find their sixteen- or seventeen year old daughters On hundred 
and twenty-nine girls remained at Waverly House before going to work 
or to their homes, while cases were pending in the courts In the 
mean time they part cipated in classes in sewing, cooking, and othe 


useful eMplo' ()y berrncl ye dand erehtys nosition 2 have heen 


} 


found for them, including housework, factory work, and sewing, and 
all of these places were with employers who understood exactly 
what had happened but were lJarge-minded enough to wish to 
give the girls a chance. 


The Lambs in South Africa 

’E HAVE BEEN ENJOYING a “sucker list,’’ which was sold ys 
\\ by E. L. BLAKE of New York’s financial precinct. He charged 
ten cents a name for the names of people with ‘‘ the investing spirit.” 
His names are worth the money. They are folks who come to him 
seeking financial advice. He advises them, and then copies off their 
names and sells them to ardent promoters. Among his names are four- 
teen persons dwelling in South Africa. We cireularized them with a 
query as to what it was that stung them. Every reply, so far received, 
says that it was the Continental Wireless Company which got their 
money. The Postmaster of Delpoort’s Hope, Cape Colony, writes us 
that he invested £40 in the Continental and begs for advice on “the 
recovery of my capital invested.’’ A Queenstown man put in £20, 
One of the miners in the De Beers Works in Cape Colony says he has 
‘“never received the scrip,’’ and he adds: ,‘‘I will be very careful 
before I venture to secure American stock in future.’’ His post- 
office station is Dynamite Factory. For years CAMERON SPEAR, who 
is peddling this stock, has been freely operating. He was recently 
raided, but has not been brought to trial, and he continues to reappear. 


For Governor of Kansas 

RTHUR CAPPER, publisher of the Topeka ‘‘ Capital’? and of the 
A ‘‘ Farmers’ Mail and Breeze,’’ is a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Governor of Kansas at the primaries of 1912. Mr. 
CAPPER has been one of the prudent and trustworthy leaders in the 
movement in which VicroR Murpock, Governor STUBBS, and WILLIAM 
ALLEN WHITE are at the front. He has never shown personal political 
ambition, and his candidacy is in response to a genuine demand. As 
he says, it is a constructive age in our polities, and Kansas has been 
among the construetive States. The burdens of taxation have been 
more fairly distributed; the honesty and efficiency of administration 
have been increased; elective machinery has been altered to trans 
fer power from political machines to the majority of voters. Mr. 
CAPPER states his full platform; it includes the non-partizan ad- 
ministration of schools, colleges, charitable, and penal institutions; 
stricter exactions from office-holders; freedom from preelection deals. 
Mr. CAPPER is a young man who has by his own efforts earned 
an honorable success. We are strongly convinced that he is well 
equipped, morally, intellectually, and in the nature of his experience, 
to earry along the record of Kansas so admirably registered during 
the administration of Governor STUBBS. 


Far from the Crowd 

CERTAIN COUNTRY TOWN has 2,500 population, is not the 
A county seat, is more than forty miles from the nearest city, and 
depends almost entirely upon the neighboring farms for its prosperity. 
In appearance this town differs little from a thousand others of its class, 
except that the three garages are a surprise, and the lawns and houses 
might be remembered as neater and more trim than ordinary. Ask a 
question and it leads you far. You notice, perhaps, that the press of 
the country newspaper is run by an electric motor. The power and 
light plant is the property of the town and pays a revenue of $500 a 
month into the public treasury. The heating plant for downtown stores 
also is owned by the people. It utilizes the waste steam from the power 
plant and cuts the merchants’ fuel bills in half. A country physician's 
son, who in this little town now is completing a $50,000 hospital for 
general practise, has credit for the suggestion that the steam be con- 
nected with the water system, so that if the water-pipes ever become 
infected they may be sterilized with live steam. To this municipal 
light, water, and heating plant is attached a private ice factory which 
sells pure ice made from sterilized water at forty-five cents a hundred 
pounds. A wholesale ice-cream factory-—buying real country cream to 
sell again for eighty cents a gallon—uses the cold salt water from the 
ice plant. Helpful cooperation is found in other fields. Unele JOHN 
MowDeR, a farmer now comfortably rich and with spare time to improve 
his ‘‘form’’ in horseshoe quoits, uses his little fortune as a private 
remedial loan fund for townspeople who long to own a home, and the 
woman who makes quilts for the countryside, the boy who runs the 
peanut stand, a clerk in a general store, and a tinner’s helper are 
respected property owners. The town boasts that every laborer who has 
lived in the place five years owns a home, and that Uncle JOHN never 
has lost a dollar on many risky securities. Women’s club meetings 
have time for Keats and BROWNING and the servant problem never 


needs to be diseussed. In the neighborhood there are a number ot the 
Amish sect whose daughters, as a matter of religious principle, will do 
the house work and mind the baby for ten cents an hour or $3 a week 
or less—never more, and though their parents may own a $50,000 Tarm, 
these servants treat you as an equal. (Our own joke, uneopyrighted. ) 
At one end of town is a publie playground, which in winter 1s flooded 
for a skating rink For a city man who remembers the country tow! 


used to be, a visit to sueh a community as this is stin ng 


lneatior The place. by the wav. is Sabetha, Kansas 
i l l | l | 
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An Incident of Coronation Week,—The Prince of Wales is Made a Knight of the Garter 


On June 10 at Windsor Castle occurred the investiture of the Prince of Wales as a Knight of the Order of the Garter. After the ceremony the King and Queen 
and the other Knights of the Order marched to St. George’s Chapel for the religious sanction of the investiture. The photograph shows the procession leaving 
St. George’s. The Prince, walking alone, is preceded by ex-King Manuel of Portugal and the Duke of Connaught. The King and Queen are just outside the doorway 
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The Bridge Builders of the United States Army 


The assembly of a complete division at the maneuver camp at San 
Antonio has been a profitable experience for both the officers and the 
privates. The training has included practise hikes, work in pontoon 
bridge making, and other strenuous duties incidental to camp life 
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The Cremation of a Buddhist High Priest in Ceylon 
According to the Buddhist belief, when a an dies he is immediately born again in a new shape If he 
pu! 1ed by being reborn as a slave or ] 


is particularly unworthy, and would not be sufficiently 
an animal, he will languish in some one of the 136 Buddhist hells for 


a term of not less than ten 
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The Speed Test of the Utah, the Latest American Dreadnought 


At the builders’ trial the Utah made 21.6 knots during a run over a mile course off the New England coast. The Utah is a sister ship of the Florida, now com- 
pleting at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard; but though they are alike as two peas, the Florida, built by the Government, will cost over two million dollars more than the Utah 
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Uncovering the Battleship Maine in Havana Harbor,—A View of the Wreck After the Recent Reduction of the Water Level 


The quarter-deck of the Maine, which for thirteen years has been under water, has at last been exposed by the pumping of the water from the coffer-dam Several human 
bones and an officer’s sword have already been found in the wreck. So far the coffer-dam, built around the Maine by the engineers, has withstood the pressure of the water outside 
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Madero Waving His Hat in Acknowledgment of the Cheers of the Enthusiastic Mexicans 
Francisco I. Madero, Jr., returned to Mexico City on June 7. 
the enclosure in front of the railroad station 
which gave a view of the station entrance. 
in the path of the carriage as Madero and 





Thousands of people crowded 
as well as the balconies and roofs of the houses 
Bouquets of flowers and wreaths were tossed 
his party drove through the cheering crowds 
































rhe Crowds in Front of the New Municipal Building 


Awaiting Madero’s Arrival 
seen a float representing the restoration of peace a Federal soldier is shaking hands with an Insurrecto, while a fair senorita symbolizes Pea 
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The Paseo at Twelfth Street in 1897 and 1909 


The increase in value of the boulevard 
real estate was a quarter of a million dol- 
lars more than the entire cost to the tax- 
payers of all the parks and boulevards 
embraced in the city’s extensive system 





























Intersection of Armour and Harrison Boulevards 






Beautifying Kansas City 

YY CARRYING out an elaborate system 

) under the direction of George E. Kess- 
ler, Kansas City has transformed itself in 
eighteen years from a notoriously ugly bluff 
town to one which, because of its attractive 
environment, stands third in the percentage of 
increase in population in the list of twenty-five 
cities having over 100,000 inhabitants. The 
Cliff Drive is considered one of the most beau- 
tiful parkwcys in the United States. The park 
system has cost Kansas City $10,000,000, and 
the property fronting on it has advanced more 
than that amount. Three chains of parks and 
boulevards now extend from north to east in 
the residential section; three boulevards from 
west to east connect the parks and intersect 
the north and south chains, nearly every part 
A typical residence on West Bluffs in 1904 of the system being accessible and continuous 








































































Before the construction of the Paseo at Seventeenth Street, and a view of the same district in 1909 
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RAMATIC situations, more often , q 
than not, leap from a background By MARK 
of dull triviality. The Senate had been droning over a 
dam in Black Warrior River. They were interrupted by 
a message concerning the Pure Food and Drugs Act. After the 
interruption, John Sharp Williams of Mississippi and the blind 
Senator from Oklahoma arose. The Vice-President happened to 
recognize Senator Williams first, and thereby postponed for a few 
minutes the most exciting episode of the present session. Mr. 
Williams merely wanted to insert a newspaper clipping in the 
record. After that, McCumber of North Dakota started to talk 
about pure food. Thereupon Mr. Gore reminded the chair that he 
had tried to get the floor a few minutes before, but had yielded to 
Mr. Williams. Mr. McCumber courteously deferred, the Vice- 
President graciously recognized the Senator from Oklahoma, and 
Mr. Gore made this motion: 
“Mr. President, I desire to move that H. R. 11019 (an act to reduce the 
duties on wool) be referred to the Committee on Finance with instructions to 


report the same back on or before July 4 next.” 


Instantly, the air of the Senate chamber was tense. Why? It 
reads like a harmless formality of parliamentary procedure; but 
there were several reasons for the excitement. The first was ex- 
pressed by Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire: 

“|. I have never known a proposition of that kind to be offered; .. . it 
would be a departure from all our custom... .” 

In other words, it was a departure from the time-honored right 
of the Finance Committee to put such a bill to sleep in a quiet 
pigeon-hole. Senator Gore’s act was the indecent prodding into 
life of a mummied thing that was in the still sleep of euthanasia. 
Those who know the recent history of the Senate will realize what 
a landmark this act was in that break-up of Senate traditions 
which has been going on since Aldrich’s day. But even more 
veause for excitement lay in the fact that by this motion the door to 
bemplete and thoroughgoing tariff revision was thrown open. 
‘The very citadel of protection’? was successfully assaulted. 


For Prompt Revision Downward 

N THE spontaneous give and take of unguarded expression 
| during the debate on the motion to take up the wool schedule, 
it was very apparent that there is an easy majority of the Senate 
possessed with the power and the ardent wish to revise the tariff 
downward thoroughly and now. Senator Penrose had remarked 
that the Senate would be in session ‘‘until the snow lies on the 
ground.’’ He had also, in hot temper, used the words ‘ rank 
absurdity and shallow demagogism.’’ Thereupon Senator Williams 
of Mississippi said : 

“Our amiable friend, the Senator from Pennsylvania, who generally keeps 
so quiet and intrudes himself so little upon public discussion, never was 
known, that I know of, to threaten anybody until to-day. But his threat 
carries with it no horrors, so far as I am concerned. ... I want to inform 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that, so far as I am concerned, I, in the first 
[laughter], but if I 
have to wait until in the due course of nature the snow falls, I, even I, will 
falls, and from then till the buds 
and from then on till the dog days in the next 


place, wish I could see the snow on the ground to-day 
abide with thee from now until the snow 
come in the next spring, 
August, and from then on till the snow falls again in the following winter, 
and from then on till the trees begin to put forth their leafy buds on March 
4, 1913, unless the Senate of the United States and the 
will give us a 


Finance Committee 
vote—we ask nothing else—upon the most salient and impor 
tant measures which the Democratic House has passed—in its opinion, at any 


rate—in the interest of the people of the United States.” 
From Senator Dixon of Montana: 


“When 
tariff, and it will not be confined to the wool schedule and the farmers’ free 
list. I am ready to take the whole thing from A to Z, 


reciprocity passes, if it does. IT am ready to start revising the 


and, so far as I am 


concerned, | am ready to give it a revision that will not be a homeopathic one.” 
Senator Root of New York: 

“No one can mistake, no one ought to so blind himself as to mistake, the 
changed feeling of the people of this country regarding the tariff as exhibited 


by the election of last fall ind not only by the election of last fall but 


exhibited in ten thousand expressions all over the country.” 


Senator Cummins of Iowa: 


“So far as I am concerned my vote will not be cast for any adjourn 
ment . until, if the reciprocity treaty, so called, passes, we have entered 
upon a revision of every schedule of our tarill , It might just as well 


be understood. I think. that we have entered upon a revision of the tariff 


from the beginning to the end.” 





J T Senator Martin of Virginia, Democratic leader: 

SULLIV AN Senator Martin of Virginia, Democratic leader: 
“If we can get these thirteen, or these eleven, as 

it may be, progressive Republicans to stand up with us for true and honest 

downward revision of the tariff... . We want just about half a dozen votes, 

and we will show you some tariff revision sure enough.” 

Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania: 

“... LT recognize the fact that the Republican Party no longer controls 
this Chamber. .. .” 

Senator Borah of Idaho: ? 

“So far as I am concerned, if it is within my power, by vote or otherwise, 
to drag into the Senate Chamber every single schedule and revise the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Bill, | am now ready and willing to do it.” 

Senator Jones of Washington: 


I do think we get a tariff measure in 
revising all the principal schedules, the better it will be for the country and 
the better it will be for the Republican Party. . 


. that the sooner here 


Such unanimity of sentiment from Senators so widely differing 
in political affiliations, Democrats, Standpatters, and Progressives, 
would seem to indicate that real downward revision of the tariff is 
close at hand. And yet, in spite of this evidence, the truth is that 
Washington does not yet realize bow odious high protection 
has become to the country at large. Most curious of all, the 
Insurgents do not realize it. 


The Politics of a Horseshoer 
\ANTON, Ohio, McKinley’s old home, is now represented in 
( Congress by a Democrat, John J. Whitacre. When Mr. 
Whitacre joined the very small group of Democrats who opposed 
reciprocity, COLLIER’S asked the people of his district whether they 
approved of this attitude. Among the other answers received was 
this. We give it complete, including the letter-head: 


H. A. SMITH 
Practical Horseshoer 
211 East Fifth Street 


“EpiItor COLLIER’S: CANTON, OHIO. 


“In reply to your request will say Whitacre will gain more votes in this 
district than he will lose by voting against reciprocity. He told us voters 
plainly before election he would favor a permanent tariff board to investigate 
and report on the difference in the cost of production. Please remember that 
outside of Pennsylvania there is perhaps no stronger protection district in 
the country, and a low tariff law depending on votes from districts like this 
could last only until the next election; therefore, in the end, protection would 
gain. With Senator Pomerene it is different; he has six years, and a tariff 
law passed with his vote could be fairly tested, and we fully expect him to 
vote for the reciprocity bill. We also expect Whitacre to vote for reasonable 


‘revision downward,’ and we feel sure ‘the interests’ will have no influence 
with him, and that he will prove a great improvement over his predecessor. 


Personally, I believe that free trade is right, but, like disarmament, it is a 


long way olf. Self must first be dislodged. So we look upon Whitacre as 
‘a half loaf is better than no bread.’ Watch Whitacre, but give him a show. 
“Yours truly, H. A. SMITH.” 


A remarkable letter. This horseshoer is a man who has convictions 
of his own, tolerance for the convietions of others, optimism, and 
patience. Ambassador Bryce ought to inelude this letter in his 
next book on American polities; it should strengthen the whole- 
some hopefulness he has always had concerning the capacity of 
the American people for self-government. The letter inclines us 
to wonder whether Congress would suffer any deterioration if 
there were fewer lawyers and more horseshoers in it. 


The Moral Aspects of Protection 

é be practical horseshoer has put his finger on the spot at 

which protection will some day be tested and found wanting. 
When that day comes, protection will go quickly. However neces- 
sary it may be as a temporary necessity, to stimulate manufactures 
and make an agricultural country self-sufficient, protection as a 
permanent Like the social 
evil, it may be impossible to abolish it for the present, it may be 


institution is morally unjustifiable. 


necessary to temporize and accept expedients ; 
with himself ought 


but every man who 
his true 
rotection takes money ou 
Protect tal t 


is honest nevertheless to preserve 
vision as to its fundamental quality. 
of the pockets of one class of people and puts into the pockets of 
another class, without any equivalent in service. No community 
can watch this go on, under warrant of law, for any great length, 
without losing its finer sense of discrimination as to the distine- 
Protection is morally devitaliz- 
beneficiaries. 


mine and thine. 
affects, 


tion between 


ing to all whom it most of all to its 
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The American Newspaper 


A Study of Journalism in Its Relation to the Public 


Truth as a commodity of journalism. 


the newspaper business. 


By WILL IRWIN 
XIII.—The New Era 


The controlled game is the short game. 


‘‘Good-will’’ as the chief asset in 


The cause of failure in most established newspapers which go to the wall, and the 


reason why such properties as the Chicago ‘‘News’’ and the Kansas City ‘‘Star’’ are con- 


sidered the best 


F ALL the pretty theories by which man- 
kind sugars unpleasant fact, none so poorly 
stands the proot of experience as the belief 

that it always pays to be good, that truth and hon- 
esty, in the end, get the champagne and truffles, 
lying and dishonesty the lees and crusts. For when 
the journalist, with his learning in the written and 
unwritten gossip of his times, reviews our world.of 
fact, he discovers that the material rewards go very 
largely to the wisely and discreetly dishonest. Too 
often Croesus owns his country estate, cruises in his 
steam yacht, because he has taken rebates or kept 
rotten, germ-eaten tenements. Too often Solon sits 
in the Senate because he has compounded, secretly 
and cleverly, with the weasels and rats of the city 
tenderloin, the vultures and wolves of the State 
lobby. If their sin finds them out, it discovers them 
in their closets, not their counting-rooms; the tem 
poral punishment strikes their characters, 


investments. 


grows too careless about safety devices, too econom- 
ical about passenger accommodations, he 
boycott and competition. 
terate the product. 

Now when an editor habitually states what he knows} 
to be untruth or half-truth, when, to favor his crowd, 
his advertisers or his financial source of supplies, he 


invites 
He, also, dare not adul- 


taints or suppresses good news, he is watering the 
milk. He is manufacturing an adulterated product, 
and violating a law of commercial success. 

The merely commercial and conscienceless news ) 
paper proprietor sees, or thinks he sees, a way to 
beat this law. Whiten your sepulchers, rouge your 
Cleverly and adroitly color the news at de- 
mand of your advertisers, and the powers behind 
them; sell your policy for money; do the work of 
the unclean element of your political faction; and 
conceal it all by cleverness. Like a conjurer, attract 


sores. 


Passing of the ‘‘wildcat’’ era in publication 


their fortunes on it are borrowing quarters on 
Newspaper Row and wondering what happened. 
For it had just one concealed flaw, which they might 
have discovered by consulting any advanced treatise 
on English composition. (The hidden intention, the 
back thought, has_a-way of shining through—the 
written word.) Sincerity is a foundation of all 
sound work in letters and instacerit In print can 
not be made convincing. Because he was false, Osca 
Winte-stands merely a” study in a phase of style, 
instead of a supreme figure; because, after life had 
beaten his cynic humor all to pieces, he became mo- 
mentarily sincere, he left “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol” for his monument. By one of those subtle, 
hidden powers of mind which the science of psychol- 
ogy can not weigh, the world in general perceives 
sincerity ; and none who ever wrote was great enough 
to defy his own perception of truth. . 

The conscienceless publisher who sells hig’ 











not their pockets. 





} influence sees his plot fall because the pub- 





Yet journalism, among all human insti- 


lic finds him out in the end and gradually 





tutions, seems most to vindicate popular 
belief regarding the reward of virtue and 
of vice. Reviewing the whole field of pub 
lication, following from beginning to end 
the history of newspaper after newspaper, 
one finds that those which have gone on to 
great and stable profits are those which have 
most cleafly expressed on the surface what 
exists beneath. -n the business of journal 
ism it seems that virtue does get its final 
material reward. 

To understand this peculiarity of jour 
nalism, it is necessary to dismiss morals 


AS <)> 


ya 


and view it as a business proposition. The 
advertiser pays most of the revenue. But 
he is paying for circulation. The greater 
the circulation, the greater the advertising 
rate, and the more eagerly advertisers will 
buy. This is a kind of double product, a 
double sale. You must have circulation 
first, last, and all the time, though circula- 
tion pay you no profit, except as you turn 
it into advertising—as a stock-feeder gets jf 
his profit not from his hay and corn, but 
from his fattened steers. ft 
Truth as a Commodity ¢ 


\ 


» foe in the last analysis, is the stints 
selling to his subscribers? Truth 
-to get at 
the truth about their times, as the imperfect 





For that they take his newspaper 


human editor sees truth. The great, the 
damning indictment against a corrupt news 
paper is the accusation of lying. Ask any 


stranger in smoking compartment or hotel 


lobby what he thinks of his home news 











withdraws its support. Usually, by only one 


es method may his game be made profitable. 
e rhat is to play it wholly like an adventurer 


and a pirate. Enjoy your first flush of 
hectic prosperity; when you feel the end 
coming, sell the sucked lemon to some dupe, 
and move away to new fields. This is like 
the Japanese treatment of leased orchards, 
at which the Western farmer girds and 
riots. Pick, don’t prune. Wring all you 
can out of the trees in three or four seasons; 
then get out, and devil take the orchard. 

As for the gentleman of high finance who 
buys a newspaper outright to boom his pri- 
vate enterprises, his finish comes with 
greater expedition and certainty. Eventu- 
ally, he finds that the newspaper in itself 
does not pay. If it is worth his while to 
retain it for assistance in his larger com- 
mercial and social plans, that is another 
matter. Ilis profit must come in some coin 
other than business office receipts. 

Letting Down the Bars 

lr IS like the hotel business. Suppose you 

are an innkeeper, with a fine, respectable 
establishment. To stimulate profits, you 
take down a few bars, begin to admit dis- 
reputable and unpleasant people. Your hotel 
enjoys great prosperity for two or three sea- 
sons, then suddenly falls toward bankruptey. 
The hotel bore a reputation for respecta- 
bility : the soiled characters wanted to enter 
it in order to conceal their real nature and 
intentions, 





The newspaper bore a reputa 
tion for sincerity; prostitute causes wanted 





adverse criticism he has to 
Typically, bromidiecally, 


papers, what 
bring against them ? 
he answers: 
in them.” 
and mankind perceives before it formulates 
Your chance 
that the « 
Now the 
who prosper bv lies and legalized theft, have usually 
been moral in one thing Their ultimate, 
product has been good, or the publie would not long 
have bought it. John TD. Rockefeller stands as type 
of this evil-b rh prospe rity > but stan lard Oil wa 


good oil, The 


“You can’t believe half vou see 
Intuition lies deeper than reason, 
equaintanee has perceived 


mmodity of a newspaper is truth 


gentlemen of the Crasus type, 


economic 


picking, stealing. and chicanery cem«e 


in somewhere along the line of distribution: it did 
not consist in poor refining nor adulteratio 
adulteration of petroleum be possible The railroad 
C1 t c ompetition by bribing legislato 
or o'} ! vith rebates But his railroad 
ri n s they handle the business If he 


publishers 








William R. Nelson 


Dean of active American newspaper 


attention to one hand, while working the trick with 
the other Advoeate with sincerity a good cause 
which touches no interest, that vou may remain 
silent ahout a good eause which touches all the in 
terests | a re f rmer raise thy ery ot rotten tene 
ments, speak him fair, give him perhaps perfunctory 
space, and start next dav a publie fresh air fund \ 
} n with the richest tenement hold r at the 
t list. So you may fool your reader into 
circulation to sell to the real _ profit 
n the advertiser 


Yet men who have staked 


lan. apparently. 


His Kansas City “ Star”’ is not only a great force for good, 
but one of the most valuable newspaper properties in the country 


to enter it in order to get by association the 
color of truth. As time passed, more and 
more disreputable people eame to the hotel, 
so that it lost utterly its old reputation. As 
time passed, the newspaper bad to lie more 
and more boldly, suppress more and more 
brutally, and the public began to perceive. 
Finally, even the disreputable abandoned the 
hotel because it no longer covered their intentions. 
Finally, the corrupt powers which fed the newspaper 
discovered that its word carried no more force, that 
it was unable to further their causes, and they aban 
doned it to failure 

This is not exactly a rule of newspaper publication, 
but it is a strong tendency. Here and there 
cially in cities which have no free journalism in 
opposition 


espe- 


exist newspapers which have grown rich, 
continue rich, settle into an appearance of stable 
respectability, on the insincere process of tricking 
their circulation. But the main current runs in the 
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other direction. The properties which have remained tacking course in journalism, Heat has_ steered 

longest in the field, that have risen to the greatest for one beacon. CHe hag never forgotten the sub- 

and most stable profits, are those which have kept seriber and his interests Neither/—or at least not 

furthest from control. until recently—has he ‘permitted any outside in- 

Ask any well-informed publisher what “one edi terest to get a hold on his policies. It is true that 

tion” American newspaper he would prefer to own. He in the nineties Collis P. Huntington of the Southern 

weuld take into account, of course, not only this year’s Pacific bought the silence of the San Francisco “Ex- 

profits, but past records and future prospects; and on aminer,” then Hearst’s only newspaper, with an adver- 

that calculation he would name, doubtless, the Chicago tisement. The contract called for $1,000 a month, to 

“News,” the New York morning “World.” or the New run thirty months. The Hearst men say that a resident 

York “Herald.” Bar New York, Philadelphia, and Chi manager made this deal during the proprietor’s absence 

cago, and he would be likely to choose the Kansas City Hearst was in Europe on his first long vacation. Be- 

“Star” or the Los Angeles “Times.” Now each of these fore the thirty months was out, the great railroad strike 3 

newspapers has its faults and virtues in different de- came. The Southern Pacific was at war with the very oe 

gree; but they have this common characteristic: they class to which Hearst looked tor circulation support, Its | 

have been sincere. They have expressed the view of the ilearst repudiated the contract—and Huntington made | the 
/ personality behind them. Least admirable of all, perhaps, the transaction public. Ever since, Hearst’s rivals less 

is the New York “Herald.” It has seldom stood fora good have thrown in his teeth that dishonest contract. dow 

cause; usually, it But in his own per 

has stood for no curious way, rail 

cause at all. It Hearst did stand { smo 

has been sensa- by the subscriber of 







































tional under a ve- and against the Ile, 
neer of bourgeois corporation, Per- i 
respectability, it haps that was the Lou 
has published ad crossroads in his as | 
vertisements atro- career. Perhaps lanc 
ciously immoral had he turned the 
But it has been so other way, re- sad 
because Bennett spected not only ne 
the younger his written word Jin 
wanted it so. Tle but also feared J 
has not sold his Generel Marrisce the blackmail bea 
birthright to trust Gray Otis cing ILuntine- sur 
nor magnate; ‘ ton held over hi of 
he has not com- The fighting he be as mn whi 
. | publisher ave de 
pounded with the of the scended, not risen. get 
other interests Los Angeles And he must have ‘“ 
whose securities “Times” learned the lesson. of 
lie in his strong For ten years, ain 
box. The ‘“Her- ing, evening, and Sunday during which he abo 
ald” has expressed paper at ten cents a week faced the batteries ho 
Bennett. So it which has generally failed else of abuse, none | is | 
has kept a certain vhere just beeanse nowhere else is charged cont rol an 
level of sincerity, Victor Lawson there so strong and healthy a business. General James Gordon Bennett the Younger against him. He My 
shown truth, Publisher of the honest and Harrison Ciray Otis, with the Los Angeles “Times,) Absentee publisher of the ca- was looki hg al- 
though through independent Chicago ‘‘News”’ illustrates both sides; in his career we see sin- pricious New York ‘ Herald” Ways toward the J 
ay off-color lens. cerity making dividends and insincerity shaving Vv subseriber. e 
The New York “World.” final expression of Joseph them. He is a forceful, knobby character; and for (It is “profit-taking time” with Hearst) for the last clo 
Pulitzer’s extraordinary talent, compounds a little a long time he was himself. He (represented the two or three years he has shown a disposition to ‘ 
—but very little—with its advertisers. Nothing else fspirit of his community) It is a business spirit; the trick the subscriber on behalf of his own larger in- hoy 
binds Pulitzer. If he own outside proverties, they hustler, transplanted from the Middle West, made terests; in Boston he is very quiet now, and in is 
probably influence him not one whit. He speaks as and maintained Los Angeles. Fairly, freely, he told the city of his beginnings he is silent about the lou 
he sees, and so does the staff under him. It matters ,the truth as he saw it. He fought for Los Angeles. Southern Pacific—nay, during the Heney prosecu- is 
not that he often sees ugliness before beauty. evil Ie defeated the Southern Pacific, the great master, tion of Calhoun he fought its battles. Last year wh 
before good. The thing expresses Pulitzer: it is of corporations in California, on the harbor project he took up the cudgels for Diaz of Mexico against air 
sincere. So he rolls up his profits by the hundreds When, in his unfair campaign against labor unions, ‘magazine attack. His only visible reason for going mo 
of thousands, invests them by millions. he daily colored the fact, he expressed after all only without our borders to make a campaign against lib- the 
: his own knobby temper—as he did in his war on the’ eralism is his holding in Chihuahua lands. a bounty tic: 
An Honest Newspaper Los Angeles school bond issue, begun because the from Diaz to him and his father. . 


— a few small reciprocal favors to adver- 
» Chicago , Ne ws” is Gn honest 


superintendent of schools offended him. But the 








Commercialized Sincerity 








tisers, the news corporation attitude crept into Otis’s policy. Per- tat 
paper, first, last, and all the time It is perhaps a haps it was his mutual investment with the South- - FOR Seripps MeRae, who conduet twenty-two an 
tint and not a color; it would satisfy our ideal of ern Pacific in lands; perhaps it was only the weight vi metropolitan and small-city newspapers under an, 
journalism better if it fought harder. But therein of his millions. And now, though the “Times” is one central organization, the subscriber and the sub- in 
it expresses only the opinions and character of its — still a great money-maker, the Hearst “Examiner”  scriber’s interests are the foundation-stone of ‘their a | 
head. The “News” is not borrowing money from on one side, the measurably free “Express” on the policy. Scripps finances his own newspapers; his in- out 
banks, and it does not need support from trust or other, are cutting into circulation and advertising. dividual publisher, set down in a city with a small ou 
corporation. It presents Chicago and the world as Onee almost as much a dictator in Los Angeles as share in the property, does not have to borrow from wh 
Victor Lawson, its publisher, and an editorial force Nelson in Kansas City, Otis dictates no more. His a bank. (The Scripps men are trained to keep an eve fer 
which he chooses, see the world. In some respects if intention has pierced the written word. always on the subscriber, to serve his interests firstJ mil 
goes far beyond any contemporary in allegiance to " ‘ And the typical Seripps-subscriber jsasvoerking man. no 
truth. When the “News” calls a despatch foreign he Case of Milwaukee If, here and there, a Scripps executive, in his haste | 
correspondence, it is just that; it is not matter re- i KE Milwaukee. There journalism is at rather to make returns, lies down before the advertiser, it is Si 
written in the office from foreign newspapers. Its low ebb financially. In no other American city, only here and there. The wholly commercial ideal wi 
specials on last night's news are its own; they are. probably, are newspaner profits so small in yropor- of these newspapers is the presentation of all the Sel 
not rewritten from this morning’s newspapers. And tion to the population. (The “Free Prose’ is the truth from a popular point of view, in order to keep Ca 
the “News,” according to general report among pub- oughten press of Senator Isaac Stephenson. He pure and plentiful the blood of their business. Dollar of 
lishers—who have their own means of knowing uses it to keep himself in the Senate, to protect the for dollar of investment, unit for unit of subserin- shi 
makes $800,000 to $900,000 a vear. Even should it fortanes which send him therd; and when there i tion, they make even Hearst journalism seem profit fri 
change hands, should a get-ric] ick poliey destroy deficit he pays it patiently. The “Sentinel” less. Further, the older ones are fine, established als 
its character, the “News” would go on paving for a picket of Milwaukee’s Black Horse Cavalry, whose properties worth dollars where certain wildcat news sh 
generation by power of its old honesty. commander is Colonel Pfister. The “Wisconsin” is papers of equal circulation are worth dimes. ( E. W.} “ 
i. i ; ie i weakly conservative. The most profitable news Seripps, after all kinds of experi nee with all kinds o Y il 
The Unapproachable *'Star paper in Milwaukee, by all odds the best property, newspapers, has learned that nothing profits a news ea 
|  aghien so with the Kansas City “Star”; but here is is the “Journal’\ And the “Journal” is precisely paper like truth; he has commercialized sincerit) sh 
e a color, not a tint Not only has Colonel William that English newspaper vhich has the least trattc ‘Pur . a Wi 
R. Nelson held his organ to truth, but he has gone with corporations. Nearest of all, it approaches / urposely Independent lit 
( forth from his battlements and fi iht to make his truth. (Most of all, it dares speak out to its public, — negotiations for the sale of a newspaper came an 
city a better place for honest men and wome y Hi Precisely so it goes with those publishers whdé recently under my notice. An editor, just then M 
has investments outside of his newspaper; I believe have built up newspapers not by units but by groups. out of a position and in possession of some funds. x 
that he has never let these investments color his First among these in circulation is Hearst; in num- wanted an organ of his own. He consulted a news te 
policies. In the periodical campaigns which the ber of ne papers, the Scripps MeRae League. Ex paper broker, who led him to the chief owner of a wt 
“Star” directs against the gang and the unfair rd rene method, Scripps might appear small-city journal in New England This vende bi 
public utility corporations, his opponents have rg the publie eve s Hearst But the latter had decided to try other fields. he told the buyer; PP 
charged underhand « ection with the nterests ntet citv preceded bv a ealliope a brass band. but the “graft was great.” 
These charges, at worst, are not proved; probably le the former steals in on gumshos “We want “Just look,” he said, Vv gubernatori | 
they are the invention of desperation And Nelson = eve} n. and child t ne that Hearst paign coming in the fall. Smith and Jones [1 | or 
has succeeded to the height of any publisher’s in er Ilearst executive “We nt eacl guise the names] ar re to be the not 
agination. [Tis business is so { rtifie 1, o stable I bse1 er t} l he is the nl subseribe 7? There’s a fine ehanes olleet ff either / | th 
that it aln ost defies competit l He need make 1 save ] So} ns ¢ ( tive posel) rept fhe pape) ndependent, Yi Vd better g ic 
concessions to advertisers ; the ne t ! If the Now ear in and vear hrough all his queer, for Jones, I guess We've alread Wi 
would reach the peopl f Kans (‘it the must —_——_ Smith. and Jon \ I ( bigg@er sia tl 
have the ‘Star cas as \\ ? thers nie L r ! The the vende! l l iets t yy 
he dictates. He | en bee : “ ; ership. “IT wish.” said the proposed 7 ter \ 
competition { l ne ( I i ! ! ! I pt th it 
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The Head of the Family 


A Story of a Certain Old Lady's Memory and a Supreme Court Appointment 


T WAS Sunday morning. Even the wind 

seemed to have shut down work along with 

the three factories of the little town; the 
pines on the crests of the hills above the river and 
its valley, the long grass beside the dusty road, and 
the clouds in the sunny spring sky appeared motion- 
less and reflective. Jim Hands, the foreman, came 
down the path toward the factory, a fat, folded news- 
paper under his arm. As he seated himself on the 
railing beside the turbine house he took off his hat, 
smoothed his gray hair and squinted up at the rows 
of closed, unblinking windows in the idle factory. 
Ile, too, seemed to be in a reflective mood. 

“T see by the paper,” he said, ‘that ex-Senator 
Lounsbury was paid $200,000 for the work he done 
as lawyer fer the reorganization of the South Mid- 
land Company.” 

“That’s a lot of money,” remarked Joe Bent 
sadly. 

“He'd gladly pay it to be your age again,” said 
Jim. 

Joe was absent-mindedly drawing his idea of a 
beautiful young woman’s head on the red painted 
surface of the factory wall. “Them fellers have a lot 
of power,” said he. ‘They run things. They get 
whatever they want. People like you and me don’t 
get a look.” 

“T uster think so,” Jim broke in, casting a glance 
of contempt at Joe’s artistic endeavor. ‘But it 
ain't so. It’s vou and me that has the real say 
about everything. Aw sometimes them that ain't 
no account so far as gettin’ in the newspapers goes, 
is the ones who carry the straightest shooting gun 
an’ the most cartridges. Ker instance, there was 
my mother-in-law.” 


OF assumed a sickly expression and strolled off 
@ up the slight incline in the direction of the town 
clock tower. 

“T wouldn’t have said any more before him any- 
how,” said Jim, folding his newspaper again. “There 
is two kinds of folks who tell all they know—the 
loud talkers and the whisperers. Them whisperers 
is the worst, an’ Joe is king-buzzer in this town, 
where there is mud on the ground an’ gossip in the 
air most of the time. But what I said is so. My 
mother-in-law did the trick, an’ didn’t have to get 
the suffragettes to help her either. It give the poli 
ties in this State some jolt! 

“You don’t know my mother-in-law’ Well, my 
Annie was named Byrnes before I married her. [er 
father was a stone mason most of his life,’an’ he had 
an arm like a piece of tarred tow line. But it weren't 
anythin’ so hard an’ gristly an’ snappy as what was 
in my mother-in-law’s head. What she don’t know is 
a plenty, fer she never had no schoolin’, lived 
out in service, an’ come over here as a girl with 
one dress am a basket of seed potatoes. But 
what she don’t know leaves a whole lot of room 
fer her to do her thinkin’ in, an’ sometimes a 
mind like that will shoot a good deal straighter, 
not bein’ confused with too many targets. 

“It was just three years ago my Annie got 


sick fer the first time, come good or bad, that 


we'd been married, an’ Mrs. Byrnes had been 
sent fer to do the work in the house fer us. 1 
can remember the pies she baked. The crust 
of “em would have made a goat wish fer oyster 
shells, am there was often enough salt on the 
fried eggs to give yer a big surprise. [| can 
also remember the way she would dress when 
she’d go to church. It was all in black with a 
big rustle, an’ looked uneomfortable on her two 
hundred pounds. It made you feel as if you'd 
eaten too big a dinner just to look at her. An’ 
she had a heavy foot around the house, but there 
was a hand on her that kinder told the story of 
liftin’ thousands of brooms an’ kettles an’ pans 
an’ smoothin’ many a pillow fer young ones that 
Was sleepy or maybe had th measles. It had 


scrubbed floors an raised seven babies. An’ I’m 
tellin’ ver it had thr Grand Army beaten fifty 
SseVen Wavs It knew somethin’ of fightin’ too, 


but 1 that wav it had n thin on he r tongue 
“T! WAS that summer that the Old Boss 

took a hand in polities Phe men are fond 
of him all right. but they didn’t like it much 
when he be gun to hand over his money an’ his 
time to help lick Judson, who was runnin’ again 


fer Governot Judson. vou know as well as I do, 


Was supposed to be helpin’ the railroad to own 
this State At the same time le Vi might, 
popular with working men, fer he stood in well 
with th l n leader ra gh there ain't 


By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


any union in this factory, yet you know how the rank 
an’ file of the boys feel. Besides, the factory was full 
of orders an’ workin’ overtime an’ the boss would be 
away, down the State, half the time an’ cross an’ 
overworked an’ ugly when he was here. Ile was 
fightin’ Judson because he didn't believe in the rail 
road crowd behind him an’ free passes given to any 
body who had a little pull here an’ there—an’ the 
ownership of the State, an’ the like of that. There 
weren't anythin’ in it fer the Old Boss. An honest 
feller can sometimes work his head off fer unselfish 
reasons an’ never get a cheer. He can listen to them 
that howl against him an’ find out that all that is 
bad is mighty well organized, but that goodness sel 
dom bunches its hits. There’s always a lot of cranks 
runnin’ on in front of a straight feller, sayin’ an’ 
doi’ the wrong thing, an’ while he is attendin’ to 
them the crooks is creepin’ up behind with the sand 
bags. We oughter have got together an’ cheered 
the old man every time he come into the upper 
leather room, but we didn’t. That’s all—we didn’t. 
“Tt was along in September that the Old Boss first 
met my mother-in-law. Saturday afternoons in the 
summer the factory is always closed down, whether the 
goods get out or not—an’ I remember the very day, 
fer the Camdenville ball team had come over to lick 
our boys aw had brought a professional pitcher on the 
quiet, an’ were bettin’ with anybody they could find 
an’ tryin’ not to seem too sure, fer fear of speilin’ the 
odds. Their pitcher got thirty-five dollars from them 
an’ sold out to Fred, the barber, fer fifty. So we won. 
It’s funny, ain’t it, why fellers slap themselves on the 
leg an’ are tickled when they hear a thing like that. 
“But, as I say, it was Saturday afternoon an’ hot. 
There Was some breeze comin’ down the valley, an’ 
that was hot too. You could see the cattle up in the 
pasture there all lyin’ down under the biggest ot 
them chestnut trees in the shade, an’ you could hear 
the crowd hollerin’ down to the ball field an’ tell that 
we was at bat an’ was knockin’ out the base hits. 


“ANNIE weren't feeling well an’ was somewhere in 
fi the house an’ the children were away. But Mrs. 
Byrnes was sittin’ out on the step with me, red in 
the face, an’ squattin’ like a busted bag of oats 
an’ swingin’ a palm-leaf fan an’ singin’ one of them 
old up-an’-down-hill Irish tunes that you make up 


as you go along. An’ she was the.-first to see the 
Old Boss comin’. He had been takin’ a walk. It 
was his habit. An’ here he was comin’ down across 


the fields from Wilder's Woods with his short legs 
an’ baggy trousers an’ hat pulled down over his eyes 





“Bent her head on one side as if she was thinkin’ 


an’ his smile. Ile’s worth a lot of money, but it 
hasn't put him into a tall hat except on Sundays, 
am it hasn’t pulled the corners of his mouth down. 

“An’ the old lady says to me: ‘Jim, me bye,’ she 
says, ‘here comes the man with who you have a posi- 
tion,’ she says, ‘as my daughter Annie calls it,’ she 
says, ‘though I’m a plain speakin’ woman an’ eall it 
a job,’ says she. ‘An’ I think he’s comin’ here,’ she 
says, ‘which is a good thing, fer I want to see him a 
bit closer, she says. ‘He looks like one of them 
rich men who don’t smoke cigarettes or say “my good 
man” to a laborer an’ hasn’t never got a divorce,’ 
she says. ‘I think him an’ me has somethin’ in com- 
mon,’ she says, ‘an’ I don’t know how to praise him 
higher.’ 

**Say no more,’ says I, seein’ that it was true that 
he would stop to swop a word with us. ‘He may 
hear yer, I says quick, fer he was comin’ in the 
gate. 

“T can see him now with a troubled look an’ a 
smile shining through it, an’ he says, pullin’ off his 
hat to the old lady, ‘How are yer all? An’ this is 
Mrs. Byrnes? he says. ‘It’s a hot day, Mrs. Byrnes.’ 

‘‘Sure, sir,’ says she, droppin’ him a ecurtsy, ‘ye 
are right about it, I have no doubt. I got so hot 
fannin’ myself I had to stop,’ says she. ‘It was like 
a man in the old country that planted six potatoes 
an’ got six from the crop,’ she says. 

“ “So the world goes,’ says the Old Boss, laughin’. 
An’ he pumped a glass of water an’ drank it an’ 
wiped his mouth an’ looked at me. I knew what he 
was thinkin’ about those days. 

“*Well, sir,” I says, ‘you was down to the Capitol 
yesterday. How goes everything? 


i ie: Old Man shook his head. ‘I don’t like it, 
Jim, he says. ‘The fact is, that Lounsbury, 
the lawyer, is back with the railroad crowd. He can 
swing the election.’ 

“*An’ he'll want somethin’ fer doing it, maybe,’ 

I says 

“What makes you think it? says the Old Man. 
‘Lounsbury is said to be the ablest man in the State 
an’ one of the best constitutional lawyers in the 
country, he says. ‘He holds himself very respecta- 
ble, Says he, ‘an’ has money an’ all kinds of honors 
everywhere, an’ there ain’t anythin’ he says that 
ain't caretul weighed an’ measured. Where did you 
get the idea he wanted anythin’? But yer right. 

Ile’s fifty-seven years old an’ he wants the vacaney 

left on the Supreme Court by Matthews’s death.’ 
“*An’ Judson will appoint him? I says. ‘Well,’ I 

says, ‘I think I would myself, maybe. Ile’s got a fine 
head on him—a wonderful head.’ 

‘I seen the Old Man catch his breath as if he was 
goin’ to let me have one of them storms of his. 
But instead he let the breath Lo again, handed 
me a cigar, bit one himself, an’ looked up at 
the sky. 

“<¢Fim,’ he says, after a while. ‘We Ameri- 
cans is gettin’ like the Greeks, he says. 

“*Mercey on us, then! says Mrs. Byrnes. 
‘Fer it’s all I can do to tell ’em from the Kve- 
talians,’ she says. 

“It’s the ancient Greeks, I mean,’ he Says; 
‘there was too much head an’ too little heart 
about ‘em. They had the brains, but they was 
treacherous an’ deceitful. They were always 
ellin’ out an’ goin’ over to the other side if 
there was anythin’ in it fer them. They was 
vood fighters and builders like we are,’ he says, 
‘an’ maybe better than us someways, but,’ he 
says, ‘they was double-cross artists,’ he says. 
‘If it was only brains that was worth countin’ 
maybe Lounsbury would be the best judge in 
the country.’ 


“*But yer afraid f his honesty on the 
bench? | says 

‘No, says the Old Boss, shaking his head. 
‘Tis a funny thing about that Ile is a 


ample of a lot of our men They serve them 


vho employs ’em Many a crooked business 
man will make a straight public officer, many 
. crooked lawyer will make an honest judge.’ 

‘Ho! ho! savs the old lady with a laugh 
"Tis fussy ve are Yer not only want a man 
to leave a publ ¢ office clean, but you want to 
have him clean \ hen hi eomes ti re.’ 


‘T do,” says he, shuttin’ his thick fist. ‘An’ 

vhy not? Would vou have yer grandchildren 
Jim’s Mike, fer instance think he could be 
crooked all his life an’ finally get a public 
<e he was smart an’ promised to 
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drop of her apron. *And I'll ask yer, sir, what is this 
Lounsbury’s name ?’ 

* “Ogden G,’ I says. 

“*The hell you say! says she, fergettin’ herself, 
fer her husband had been a hard talkin’ man. 

“*You know him!’ we says. An’ I think both of 
us felt that there was somethin’ important goin’ to 
happen—I could see it in his face. 

“The old lady screwed up her nose an’ stuck her 
tongue into her cheek an’ bent her head one side as 
if she was thinkin’. 

“*Have ye had a talk with Governor Judson? she 
says to the Old Boss. 

“*No,’ he says, lookin’ at her surprised. 

“Say what you have in mind,’ I says to her. ‘Do 
you know this Lounsbury ” 

“*T do,’ says she, ‘seein’ yer in such a hurry an’ 
talk to me as if I was workin’ fer yer by the week. 
An’, furthermore, I wish I had a chance to talk with 
the Governor.’ 

“At that we both laughed. An’ the Old Boss put 
his head back with a grin an’ says: ‘Do you think 
you could influence him? he says. 

“*“Where would yer begin, Mrs. Byrnes?’ I says, 
respectful an’ rememberin’ how she once broke a 
washboard over my head. ‘You talk as if Lounsbury 
was an old friend of yours.’ 

“*T knew him well,’ says she. 

“*Mavbe,’ says I, ‘he proposed marriage to yer.’ 

“She gave me a black look an’ says: ‘Yer very 
funny fer a son-in-law at your time of life,’ 
she says. ‘Smarter men than ye have had some- 
thin’ bounced on “em fer less than ver sauce. If 
we were alone I have other things to say to yer 
that ve don’t see often in books,’ she says. ‘An’ 
as fer this thin-nosed, cold-handed Lounsbury, he 
never said a word to me in his life.’ 


Collier’s 


**T thought you said you knew him? says the Old 
Boss with his hand on the gate. 

“<*T did,’ she says. ‘I was in his office many a time, 
when it was Emmet & Lounsbury on the door.’ 

“*What doin’? I says. 

“*Serubbin’ the floor, says she. 


W ITI that the Old Boss gave a chuckle an’ 


took off his hat an’ walked off over the gravel 
down Maple Street. The old lady stood on the step 
watchin’ him go. There was a fly buzzin’ around 
her forehead. An’ I could tell by the way she 
slapped at it she was feelin’ the blood of them who 
dug in the peat-bogs. 

“‘Jim, she says to me, ‘where is this man, 
Judson?’ 

“*The Governor, you mean,’ | says. 

“*The devil with yer titles, says she. ‘Do you 
know where he is? 

“*T do, says I. ‘He comes up to spend Saturdays 
an’ Sundays at the Lake,’ I says. ‘He has a cottage 
there.’ 

‘Go harness the horse,’ says she. ‘An’ don’t stand 
there with yer mouth open as if yer brains were out 
of breath! 

“What's all this?’ I says. 

“She give me a sniif. ‘Well,’ she says, ‘if you must 
snow, little boy, you'll go without ver supper to 
night. “Tis ten miles to the Lake, an’ I’m goin’ to 
see the Governor, she says, ‘to show yer what an old- 
fashioned weman can do,’ she says. ‘Don’t cross me,’ 
she says, ‘or yell wish you’d never married into my 
family,’ she says. 

“Well, of course I tried to hold back. The old 
woman had raised a lot of children, though. She’d 
taught ‘em to fear sin, but they had learned that sin 
weren't even a poor second to the old lady herself 
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when she set her jaw and got a kinder cold an’ hot 
look in her blue eye. The umpire’s face when he 
says: ‘Didn’t yer hear me say you was out!’ ain't 
nothin’ to it. 

“So she went upstairs to change her dress an’ 
I harnessed up the horse—that horse named Frank 
| bought from the Phenix Hotel an’ left in pasture 
fer a whole summer. I can remember now how I 
swore a couple ot times, an’ maybe | took the old 
lady’s name in vain, as they say. An’ maybe when 
old Frank seen me get down the harness he done 
the same. Them animals is more intelligent than 
you'd think. 

“It was no afternoon fer a drive anyhow. There’d 
been no rain fer a week, an’ even the bushes beside 
the road was white with the dust. Many a butterfly 
would turn up his nose at ‘em. And, furthermore, 
I looked up the valley an’ there was one of them 
black hunks of thunder clouds rollin’ up between 
the hills. An’ you could hear the locusts singin’ 
enough to put you in a sweat, though it had been 
Christmas instead of the dog-days, as the farmers 
call ’em. It was a poor day fer a drive, an’ I was 
mad. 

“There was somethin’ about it that made me mad- 
der yet when I seen the old lady. She was dressed 
up like two Sundays, a funeral an’ christenin’ 
Well can I remember the bonnet with the black rib- 
bons, settin’ business-like on her white head, an’ the 
starchy look of her black silk dress. An’ I looked at 
the seat of the buggy an’ I looked at the width of 
her, an’ I wiped my forehead with my sleeve an’ 
wished I’d been at the factory an’ doin’ a hard day’s 
work fer honest wages. 

“T says to her, says I: ‘I believe when I told yer 
I'd go with yer I was crazy with the heat,’ I says. 
‘Look at the thunder-cloud,’ I says. 


Continued on page 21 


Penny Poisons . 


Some of the Things a Child’s Cent May Buy from Unscrupulous Street Venders 


WO sophisticated grocers were talking to each 

other about the unprecedented amount ot 

substitution and food jockeying going on to- 
day. Said one: “I met a friend recently who manu- 
factures cheap candies, and we talked about cocoanut. 
He said that chopped corn-stalk was the ordinary 
substitute, but that he had found one that answered 
his purpose much better. And he led me to it. Le 
took me to an inconspicuous cellar, where, in the 
middle of a pile of cows’ horns and hoofs, sat an 
inconspicuous youth before a turning lathe busily 
turning fine, white shreds of the horn. 

“What did that have to do with cocoanut? It was 
cocoanut. and as such my friend was buying it to 
mix with the genuine article and sell, in candy bars, 
to children. One could sell a bigger bar for a cent, 
and you know children are perfect sharks for getting 
the biggest piece for the price.” 


Cow Horn Cocoanut 


_" START you right for the day, give your child 
a cent when you say good-by to him as you go to 
your business and he to his school. You figure that 
that easily-spared cent really brings in better returns, 
in proportion, than your own hard-earned dollars 
3ut if you could examine a cent that had passed 
through the hands of a dozen children in succession, 
retaining on it a little of each purchase, your aston 
ished gaze would rest on ingredients like the fol 
lowing: 

Arsenic, free sulphuric acid, benzoic acid, salievlic 
acid, powdered white rock, tale, copper salts, Prus 
sian blue. denatured aleohol, wood alcohol, illegal 
coal-tar dyes, alum, decayed fruit. 

Where there is a school there is a candy-shop, o1 
a train of them, according to the school’s size. Dy 
not imagine that the children of the poorer districts 


have so little money to spend  jg———_____ 


By LOUISE EBERLE 
























































Nearly all soda sirups are 
colored with a dye 





that what they get with it 
does not count. These are 
the very children that have 
most money to spend as they 


choose A tired mother of 
the sweat-shops, instead of ] 
setting out a meal for 
child, will give it a nickel 
a dime and te ll it to go out 
and get something to eat. If 
the child Is not hungry, 
sweets are purchased. The || 
one who chooses coated | 
candy, such as fudge or lit i] 
tle brown nigger babies, get 
arsenic-doped shellac; Esther | 
who b ivs hard candi S be | 
eause Grandma has told her 
that old-fashioned things are ‘= 





best, gets the newest fashion in sulphites; Tommy, 
who loves chocolate, gets a synthetie imitation: 
Caroline wants something of the fresh, fruity sort 
that the system craves in spring, so buys a small 
glass of soda, and drinks coal-tar dye, sometimes 
with saccharin added. 

Those who prefer small tarts to candy spend their 
cent on what they conceive to be jam, but which in 
reality is another synthetic mixture that either never 
came from fruit, or, if it did, came embalmed in 
henzonte of soda, and colored with the coal-tar dye 

the staff of life to the 
cheap food manufac- 
turer. If the child is 
buying to satisfy hun 
ger, the purchase — is 
probably bake-shop stuff, 
made either with an un- 
nourishing substitute for 
eggs (or else bad eggs 
decdorized with formal- 
dehyde), with milk from 
which the butter and 
cream fats have been ex- 
tracted, with bleached 
flour—in fact, with rank 
imitation where food 
should be in every pos- 
sible instance. At the 
delicatessen shop, patron- 
ized by the numberless 
children who love a juicy 
pickle and are allowed to 
eat as they please, the re 


sult is the same, but the 
variety of poisons 1s 
greater sulphurie acid 


to cheapen the vinegar, 
alum. copper salts, or 
even wood aleohol 


Dyes in Soda Sirups 


We USED to expect 
pure To din coun 


try places, but now the 


cities are supplying the 
country Laker and sweet 
shop and grocer, so the 
story is about the same, 
wherever told 
Of four soda rups 
which | purchast 1 re 
cently at  randon nd 
Dirt Is the Greatest Adulterant had analyzed, not aT 
It comes from the vender’s hands, the but was colored w ' 
street sweeper’s brush, the flying ashes illegal dye OT f , 
J from the garbage collector’s cans inalyses of candy, 
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that the packages of original ingredients 
have been delivered from manufacturer to 
jobber, and from jobber to baker with their 
| proper labels on them, every one is sup- 
| posed to be content, and the consumer’s 

digestive apparatus may either drag on 

with its hopeless task of trying to make 

bricks out of straw, or may go out of the 
business altogether. From among. those 
children who do survive are recruited the 
victims of the unnecessary tragedies of 
childhood that doctors tell us are so often 
the results of malnutrition. The doctors 
are scolding mothers for it, and are urging 
forward the great social work of educating 






























pickles, and soda sirup, nine were flagrantly wrong: 
one had arsenic in permitted quantities, and two 
had permitted coal-tar dyes. Not one of them was 
an unadorned food product. The jelly-beans were 
not only coated with tale, which is illegal, but 
were colored with illegal dye, and the chocolate 
babies contained an excessive amount of arsenic. 
In an investigation made in Boston whole ship- 
ments of candy Easter eggs were seized, and 
these, one and all, were coated with the tale, 
while shellac-coated chocolate candies contained 
as much as six hundred times the highest »er- 
mitted percentage of arsenic—six hundred times 
what the pure food law allows. 


Labels That Lie 


ATOT even the labels on the labeled stuff told 
LIN the truth. One bottle of pickles had on the 
label: “Prepared in pure spiced vinegar. Alum 
0002. per cent.” The 
chemist’s report reads in 
part: “Copper is present 
in traces. The fluid con 
tains 0.4 per cent of alum, 
whereas the label states 
that the produét has been 
prepared with .0002 per 
cent of alum.” ‘Two thou- 
sand times more alum 
than the label states, and 
copper not mentioned at 
all. Another sample has 
two hundred times as 
much alum as the label 
Another, 
correct in the amount of 
alum used, states that the 
coloring is vegetable, 
whereas the analysis re- 
veals copper “in appre- 
ciable quantity,” which, 
the chemist’s assistant ex- 
plained to me, was a harm- 
ful amount, and much more than was necessary to 
do the work of coloring. A bottle of jam picked 
up in a delicatessen-shop showed its entire formula 
on the label, and the various ingredients added up 
to one hundred and five and a fraction per cent. 
Sufficient proof, these, that the labels in question 
were fixed up to comply with the law, but that they 
bore no relation whatever to the contents of the 
packages. 

With poisons for masks the manufacturers can not 
only beautify goods, but can substitute almost any 
thing for the genuine article, and make the result 
look as well as, or better than, real food. So out of 
the milk the manufacturer takes the good butter and 
cream fats, to sell them in some other guise, while 
he evaporates and cans the remainder to sell to 
those multitudinous mothers of the cities who, un- 











confesses to. 


able to have refrigerators and proper amounts of 
ice, feed their children on the more easily kept 
and cheaper canned product. 


Lard-filled Cheese 
ROM the cheese he makes the same theft. sub 


stituting in the place of its highly nutritious 

and very salable—fats a’ filler of neutral lard. 
From the jams he takes the fruit, putting in gelatin 
and hayseed; from the whipped cream dainties and 
the we-cream so universally loved and eaten by 
children, he takes varying amounts of cream and 
butter fats, filling with a thickener, sometimes metal 


lic, as calcium sucrate, sometimes starch or gelatin, 


not harmful like the mineral, but still lacking thi 
nutrition in which cream is rich. From the bake 
shop products he takes the eggs, substituting un 


nourishing colored 2ums, or st irch, adds to then 


some of his spiritualized milk, his bleached flour, 
his artificial flavori. o's, and some coal tar d 

give the result a rich, wholesome tint The popu 
lar ch colate frostings he makes ith chemicals ha 
burnt sugar. 


he ». DeECAUSE the law has been complied with in 
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with coal-tar dye” on the label of a product gives no 
clue as to what it is that is colored with coal-tar dye 
—food, or an imitation thereof; and “contains 1-10 
of 1 per cent of benzoate of soda” leaves one equally 
in the dark as to whether the chemical is put there 
to keep good fruit from decaying (and incidentally 
make it unassimilable by the system) or whether 
its purpose is to mummify the already decaying 
article. 

These two ingredients, the seven permitted dyes 
and benzoate of soda, have done more to harm the 
consumer than all the poisons that the food laws have 
dealt with. They permit the lowering of the physical 
standard by a wholesale theft of nutriment. Yes, and 
the case is stronger still. Even the use of gelatin and 
corn-starch as substitutes, though themselves edibles, 
has done more harm than the much denounced sul- 
phites and salicylates, for their use in the place of 
eggs and the butter and cream fats of milk has been 
a substitution of brass for the very gold of the diet- 
ary, and has deprived many a child of the nutri- 
ment it must get in shop-bought food or nowhere. 


Omissions in the Pure Food Act 


Baw sers who have faith in the Pure Food Act 

should know that there are some sins it does not 
get around to at all, either to ban or permit. Here is 
a largely used adulterant that is not mentioned, pro 
or con, though it is utterly banned abroad—saponin. 
Its name is so innocent that it probably escaped 
notice. It is the constituent of soap bark that pro- 



































































mothers in the 
bringing up of 
their children. But 
what good will that 
do while it is im- 
possible for one to 


i a] 
The Penny Poisoners and Their Victims 


Wherever there is a school there are numerous venders 
tempting the children with all kinds of penny products 


edibles, apparently the same, and tell 
ne food and which a sham / 
iwo thing alone, coal-tar dye and benzoate 
soda, make it impossible for the consumer to t 
hat he is getting (a fraud in itself), for “colored 





duces foaminess, 
and it has this 
peculiarity that 
sometimes it is 
poisonous and 
sometimes it is 
not. Manufactur- 
ers who use it all 
declare that they 
will be good and 
use only the inno- 
cent kind in adul- 
terating Bessie’s 
and Johnnie’s 
soda and whipped 
cream and me- 
ringue, although 
an expert can 
scarcely tell when 
it is poisonous and 
when it is not. 
Are You ac- 
quainted with the 
elazed fruit man ? 
An orange sold whole has to be decently good, but 
one ean take and completely dis- 
cuise the flavor with a sugar glaze. Or one can save 
thus a quarter of an orange the rest of which is 


spoile d orange 


green mush. 

What is left? Take your children home and 
resolve that they shall never again eat anything 
you do not oversee yourself. So you feed them rice- 
cakes made of rice that has been treated with 
Prussian blue and coated with tale, and raised with 
baking-powder, one ingredient of which is white 
rock. 

The most largely found adulterant in foods that 
go to children has not so far been mentioned. It 
is dirt. Everywhe re they get it. From the unwashed 
hands of the vender, from the dirt kicked up by the 
horses’ hoofs, from the dust raised by the street-cars, 
from the street-sweeper’s brush, from the garbage 
collector’s can. I recently talked with a commis- 
sioner of the Board of Health of one of our largest 
} proudly: “Oh. but we 


cities about this, and h d 

have passed an ordinance eainst selling exposed 
d.”’ But if he ever gor nto the treet he must 

see all the little stand th their tops up, and all 

the curb bask« t 
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The Truth About the Farmer 


Reduced to Figures, His Profits Turn Out to be Modest 


EOPLE everywhere point to the prosperity 

of the farmer. Magazines and newspapers 

paint marvelous pictures of farmers moving 
in a golden haze of opulence. The farmer is blamed 
for the high prices of food products. Cartoonists 
draw him with an abnormal swelling in the region 
of his pocketbook. 

The widespread idea of the farmer’s prosperity 
comes largely from the phenomenal increase in land 
values that have taken place within the past ten 
years. In Iowa, for instance, land increased in value 
122.7 per cent between 1890 and 1910. Figured in 
dollars and cents, it means that Iowa’s farm land is 
worth $1,543,273,000 more than it was ten years ago. 
Looks like prosperity, doesn’t it? 

But wait a minute. The money that the Iowa 
farmer has invested in land is fixed capital. His 
$150 land to-day is not worth any more from a crop 
production standpoint than it was.ten years ago 
when it could have been bought for $70. Corn is 
lowa’s principal crop. In 1900 the average yield to 
the acre was 40.7 bushels. In 1910 it was 36.3 
bushels. True, the price has risen somewhat. On 
November 1, 1900, the farm price on corn was 27 
cents per bushel. On the same date this year corn 
was selling for 39 cents a bushel. The corn crop of 
the State was 1,076,040 bushels greater in 1900 than 
in 1910. In 1910 it was worth but $38,086,950 more 
than in 1900. To offset this there is that billion and 
a half extra capitalization to pay dividends on. At 
5 per cent that 122 per cent increase in the value of 
land is costing the Iowa farmer $77,163,650 a year. 


The Cost Side of an lowa Farm 


. HE average tax rate on Iowa farm land is about 
30 mills per dollar of taxable valuation, the tax 
able valuation being one-fourth the real valuation. 


The increase in the value of the land means $12,474,- 
547 more outgo for taxes, or a total for taxes and 
interest of $89,638,197. The increased value of the 
corn pays for nearly half of this. 

Take the problem of the individual farm. A quar- 
ter-section of $150 land is worth $24,000. Five per 
cent interest amounts to $1,200. Taxes bring this 
up to $1,378. Depreciation and repairs on buildings 
and fences amount to at least $400 per year. This 
is a total of $1,778 direct outgo every year for fixed 
expenses. This is the sum that the farmer pays for 
the privilege f being called prosperous. 

But this is not all. The farmer must have horses 


and equipment to work this farm. is working 
capital will figure up about as follows: 
Five horses $750 
Tillage machinery ( plows, cultivators, ete. ) 75 
Planting machinery 200 
Harvesting machine? grain harvestei 
and corn binder. or husker 275 
Miscellar eous nt achinery wagons, manure 
spreaders. and minor tools 275 
Total for machinery and horses $1,675 
Interest on working capital must be figured at § 
per cent, for that is what the farmer is compelled 
to pay for any mo! he borrow ith such capital 
as security. This n the interest $144, and taxe 
bring this up to $155.56. Th rking life of tl 


By CLIFFORD V. GREGORY 
Editor “Prairie Farmer,’ Chicago, II). 


horses and machinery is not much more than ten 
years. Figuring 10 per cent for depreciation gives 
$167.50. The total yearly expense for working capi- 
tal thus amounts to $324. 

The farmer’s time ought to be worth at least 
$1,000 a vear. In any other line of business the man- 
ager of a business which represented an investment 
of $25,000 would draw a salary of from $2,000 to 
$3,000. But the farmer is modest in his demands, 
and his wife raises chickens and a garden, so we will 
figure his time at only $1,000. During part of the 
vear he will need a hired man, unless he is fortunate 
enough to have two or three husky boys. The aver- 
age farm hand—and most of them are average or 
worse—wants $35 a month and board through the 
summer. The farmer has been brought up to work 
hard, and can probably get along with three months’ 
help from the hired man. Figuring board at $3.50 
per week, the total expenses of the hired man will be 
$147. This will make the labor cost $1,147 a vear. 
Adding the yearly expense of the working and fixed 
capital brings the total yearly expenses up to $3,249. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the ledger and 
see what gross returns this farmer will be able to get 
from his quarter-section. Take it for granted that 
he is following up-to-date methods and has an ap- 
proved rotation of corn, oats, and clover. Grant 
also that his farm has been tiled and cleared until 
every acre is tillable. The roads take four acres of 
his 160 and the buildings at least two more. He will 
have each year 77 acres of corn, 3815 of oats, and 
38'4 of clover. With such a rotation his crops 
should be rather better than the average. With a 
good season his corn will go perhaps 60 bushels to 
the acre, his oats 40, and his hay 2'% tons. 

When his crops are garnered he will have 4,620 
bushels of corn, 1,540 bushels of oats, and 96 tons 
of clover hay. The corn will bring 50 cents a 
bushel if his neighbors have not raised too good a 
crop, in which case overproduction and prosperity 
will force him to accept a considerably lower price. 
This was the case last year, forcing the farm price 
down to 39 cents. But call it 50 cents, which is 
nearer the average for the past few years. The oats 
will bring “5 cents and the hay $8 a ton. This will 
bring him a total income of $3,717. Out of this 
must be taken about S300 for horse feed, leaving 
£3,417 for grain and hay actually sold. This leaves 
a profit of less than $200 to invest in permanent 
improvements or to apply on the mortgage. Does 
not look like such overwhelming prosperity, does it ? 

It takes the farmer three years at that rate to save 
That $1,000 





t 
to buy a mail-order automobile. 
lowed him for his own labor looks pretty 
lim after it has fed and clothed ind educated a 
of boys are girls. There is not much 
of it left at the end of a vear for luxuries or travel. 
Remember, too, that the erop yields we have taken 


ire considerably above the average. The average 
farmer does not have that $200 profit. He does not 
have that $1,000 salary to buy clothe and food and 
books for his family. The farmer’s books, if he 


keeps any, may not show an actual loss, for the 
farmer seldom figures any cash value for his own 
time or that of his boys. Neither does he figure in- 
terest on his own money which is invested in land or 
in horses and machinery. A good many times the 
farmer’s returns on the money invested in his land 
are nearer two than five per cent. 

There is another phase on the farmer’s glim- 
mering prosperity that we have not yet mentioned, 
the fertility of the soil. Every bushel of corn sold 
takes with it 18 cents’ worth of fertility; every 
bushel of oats 10.8 cents’ worth. Clover fixes some 
of the nitrogen of the air and leaves it for the sue- 
ceeding crops. Under favorable conditions this may 
equal in value the mineral elements removed in the 
hay. That $3,265 worth of grain and hay sold 
from the quarter-section farm takes with it $997 
worth of fertility, after deducting the value of the 
nitrogen that the clover crop gathers from the air. 

Soil Fertility 

N THE prairie States, where the fertility of the 

rich, black soil seems well-nigh inexhaustible, this 
has been taken as a negligible factor. Only during the 
last few years have diminishing crop yields warned 
the farmers that they can not forever take away 
without putting something back. The farmer has 
not been counting the wasted fertility as part of his 
annual expense. There were too few profits in pro- 
portion to the expenses at best. Ile donated the lost 
fertility to the consumer, thankful to get enough 
to pay for his labor and interest. 

The live-stock farmer is selling less of his fertility, 
but he has much more capital invested and must 
have much more skill than the grain farmer. Giv- 
ing him a fair wage for his additional skill, and 
allowing interest on the extra capital, the live-stock 
farmer is ahead of the grain farmer to the extent 
of the fertility saved—in good years perhaps a few 
hundred dollars more. 

These figures have not been given with pessimistic 
design. There has been no desire to minimize the 
protits of agriculture. The live-stock farmer who is 
using businesslike and scientific methods is making 
any such vast amounts as popu- 
Probably the ma 
jority of farmers are making a comfortable living. 
provided no sum is set aside to replace the fertility 
that is being sold from the soil. A great many of 
them are working for a wage that means a bar 
living, and are making only about enough interest 
on their investment to pay their taxes 


The Remedy 


TINHE remedy is obviou The farmer must be con 
ceded fair prices for his pre ducts, and neither in 
creased railroad rates 1 r ¢ j j il atory tarifts ised 


to reduce that price If the price of foodstuffs to 


money, though not it 


lar reports would seem to indicat 


the eonsumers can be red iced by « tablishing more 
direct communication between them and the pro 
ducers, it should be done, but the best interests of 


the nation demand that the farmer. be allowed 


dividend on his in estment ind 1 Ww "( for his labo 
that shall not be greatly inferior to dividends 
wages in other lines of busine 
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The Head of the Family 


Continued from page 18) 


‘An’ keep an eye on me,’ she says, 
shootin’ a look at me an’ pattin’ a pocket- 
book she carried in one hand. ‘Hello, 
Frank!’ she says to the horse, an’ seen 
the sheepish look on his face as she said 
it. So with that she climbed into the 


buggy an’ bent the step on the way. ‘I’ve 
told Annie,’ she says. ‘But what’s the 
matter here?’ she says. ‘Move over! Do 


you want the whole of the seat?’ 
“Anythin’ fer peace, with me. ‘You 
seem cross,’ I says. 


she says. 


‘‘T ain’t cross, Jim,’ she says as we 
went over the top of the hill. ‘But if I’m 
goin’ to see the Governor, *tis necessary 
fer me to be—what will ye call it?— 
very wilful woman,’ ‘I’m not so 
crazy as ye think, Jim. Do ye see this 
pocketbook ” Well, me bye, I have a paper 
in there I’ve had these fifteen years,’ says 
she. ‘An’ in this match that’s goin’ to 
come off it will play a part, maybe.’ 

‘*What is it?’ I says, switchin’ the flies 
off Frank. 

‘*You’ll know later,’ 
I see this man Judson I'll leave ye near 
at hand,’ 
‘an’ if ve hear me goin’ too far with his 


she says. 


she says. ‘Fer if 


says she, ‘to listen,’ she says; 
Honor, or whatever you call him,’ she says, 
‘you must say: “It’s time we was goin’,”’ 
‘Don’t ferget them words. Fer 
ye know, Jim,’ she says, ‘that in the bot- 
tom of my heart IT have little use fer bold 
she says, ‘an’ I’ve made one break 


she says. 


ladies,’ 
already this day,’ she says. 
‘‘An’ do you expect me to play a fool 
before the Governor?’ I says. ‘No,’ says 
‘I’m fool enough to go this far with yer. 
An’ though I’m curious to know what you, 
who are a strange woman he never seen 
before, will say to him an’ what you ex- 
pect to do with him, I'll be the background 
of this picture,’ IT says, ‘an’ maybe out of 
focus altogether,’ I says. 
“\ TITIL that she give me a scornful 
look, an’ I could hear her mumblin’ 
to herself as if she was rehearsin’ some- 
thin’. An’ it weren’t till we got to Hamp- 
ton’s mill, where the trees hang overhead 
an’ make it cool, an’ yer smell that kin- 
der moist smell of the woods, that she 
put her hand on my arm an’ says to me 
again with a sort of scared look on her 
face: ‘Don’t ferget to help me,’ 
‘*What a fine trip!’ I says to myself. 
‘A goose chase!’ I says. An’ the first big 


she Savs. 


splashin’ drops of rain, each one with a 





half a glass of water in it, slapped us as | 


we come out into the open and seen the | 


light from the sunset on the fields, runnin’ 
away in front of them shadows of the 
clouds. We was up on a ridge an’ could 
look down to the Lake, a good four miles 
away. I took out my watch an’ it was 
half-past six already. I knew it would 
soon be dark, an’ the rain had begun to 
jump up an’ down on the buggy top as if 
it was bein’ spilled out of a tub. It was 
so thick you could searece see the road. 


‘Frank,’ I says, ‘old horse,’ I says, | 


‘turn yer ears down,’ T says, ‘or they'll fill 
with water,’ I says, ‘an’ yve'll not be able 
to hear what I’d say if I had my way.’ 
With that I turned around an’ grinned at 





the old lady. She had her best clothes on. | 


Both them an’ hei es was hangin’ this 
Way an’ that, an’ the black ribbon on the 
hat was drippin’ fast dye onto the white 
lace around hei neck. She looked like a 
bird that has been in the mucilage bottle. 
an’ to tell the truth, I was sorry fer her. 
I believe she knew it, fer I seen her jaw 
set an’ her two fists was closed an’ restin’ 
on her knees, very ugly. 


-_ » » of the slope down to Jones 

lin’ where the summer hotel was, 
with the g sles sittin’ out on the piazza. 
it stopped rainin’. It was growin’ dark an’ 
the fog was hangin’ over the Lake. You 
could see the stars. too, an’ the moon. An’ 
I remember there was one of them herons 
flappin’ across the Lake and squawkin’ as 
it flew 

That’s a female,’ says I, ‘if I’m any 
judge of noise an’ disposition,’ I says to 
the ol lady 

Ye ought to know,’ says she. sareastie 
fer ve have much in common wid the lowe 
il ils.’ 

Go on. Frank.’ says I to the horse 
an’ we turne 1 down onto the shore road 
in’ T remember when the beast kickad a 
ebble over the edge of t bank you could | 
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TRAY HARROUN 


Drivinc Marmon 
Indianepolis 500-Mile Battle of Tires 


May 30,19 
74.59 Miles Per Hour 


TRACK 
20 MILES 
65.75 Mi 
Prir 


An Endless Chain of World’s Records 
Proves the Supreme Durability of 


TRACK 25 MILES 
65.83 Mi Pr Hr. 


Firestone 


TIRES 


TRACK 50 MILES 
62.10 Mi Pr Hr 


Three of the original Firestone tires that carried Ray Harroun in 


his Marmon car to victory at the Indianapolis Speedway, May 30th, 
remained on the car untouched, in perfect condition at the finish. 

The greatest battle of tires the world has ever known, was won 
on the superior service given by Firestone tires in 500 miles of 
grinding wear and strain on a brick oval course at the terrific 


LEN 
ZENGLE, 
Foirmount Pork 

Oct.610 
ROAD RACE 
202.5 Mies 

58.09 MAb 


speed of 74.59 miles per hour. 


belong on your own car. 


This forges the strongest and most important link in a chain of 
world’s records for tire durability which proves that Firestone tires 


It Is The General Belief That All Tires Used In Racing 
Are Special Made—We Do Not Make Special Racing Tires 


Ask the Nordyke & Marmon Co. and they 
will tell you they bought these tires in the regu- 
lar way, without our knowledge at the time that 
they were intended for racing. 

We do not make special tires for race 
crivers and then sell you something else. The 
Firestone tire you buy from your dealer is just 
the same as those that win races for the world’s 
most famous drivers. 

Every Firestone case and inner tube has 
the benefit of our best thought and effort. It is 
the product of many years of exclusive tire 
manufacture; of confining all our attention to 


All standard types of cases and inner tubes. 


making tires the best we know how. Firestone 
tires represent the utmost durability and mileage 
yet attained in the making of tires. 


Firestone tires are not made to win races— 
they win races because of the way they are 
made. Extraordinary durability in racing service 
means extraordinary mileage in regular service. 

The extra material and workmanship neces- 
sary to ensure this durability increases the manu- 
facturing cost of Firestone tires. Yet it adds 
only a trifle to the selling price of each tire, and 
pays you back many times multiplied in 
extra miles of service—the Most Miles Per Dollar. 


Smooth treads 


for regular service, Non-Skids to ensure safety on slippery streets. 
Firestone Quick-detachable Demountable Rims to carry your 


spare tires inflated ready for instant use 


rims that are made. 


the lightest practical 


You Can Get Firestone World’s-record Tires From Any Dealer 
THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


‘* America’s largest exclusive tire and rim makers’’ 


Akron, Ohio, and All Principal Cities 


KILOMETER 


One Mice 25.40 secs. 


141.73 Miles Per Hour 


140.86 Mi PrHr 


Fastest Traveled by Man 


Meh 3. 


300 MILES 
77.25 Mi Pe He 


Eppvie 
i) Hearne 
i Ind anepolis 
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Chicago Beach Hotel 


“vian | Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes | vien 


An ideal resort uniting all city gaieties with the quiet of country and seashore. De- 
lightfully situated on the shore of Lake Michigan close to the great South Park—10 
minutes ride from the theatre and shopping district. 


breezes—smooth, sandy bathing beach—all summer attractions. Tourists and transients 


always find it a most attractive place to stop and rest. 
For Handsomely Ulns, Booklet address Manager. ist Bivd. and Lake Shore. Chicago 


Every comfort—cool, refreshing 



























Electric Motor Warning Signal 


Simple in construction, mechanically perfect, with a 
deep, penetrating, clear, powerful, yet pleasing sound 
ne NEWTONE « minates all tt ndesir f 


xperienced in other signals t 
THE NEWTONE « onsumes only one-third « ot the cur- 
rent of any other Electric Horn i 
If your dealer does not have it, TAKE NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE. but let us send you one on approval. Money 
refunded if unsatisfactory Price $20 
AUTOMOBILE SUPPLY MFG. CO. 
220-224 Taaffe Place, near DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 








ve. ALADDIN HOUSE: 





The noe method enables you to buy all the material for a complete house direct from the original producer. It saves 
four profits on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 


ked Down Houses are » oh pped everywhe 
ady to nail in place. No skilled labor re quired Set 


and lasting. Not portat Pr 
t, shingles, doors, window 
plaster board, int t 1 ar 
ails, k hardwa 4 
uction Immedia 
1 2 to 12 rooms Sa 
y ying direct f 
ne Six da 
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North American Construction Co 
Bay City, Mich 





IN ANSWERIN THESE ADVERTISEMED 


You keep the middiemen’s profits in your own pocket. 


DWELLING HOUSES, BUNGALOWS, poe COTTAGES 
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| SNAPSHOT WITH 24 F. P. BROWNIE, EXACT SIZE. 


‘Take along 
a Brownie 


Make the most of your vacation by taking pictures, 

from your own viewpoint, of the people and places that 

| you are interested in. The added cost is slight; the satis- 
faction, lasting. 

Photography is both simple and inexpensive with a 
Brownie Camera. Made in the Kodak factory on the 
Kodak plan by Kodak workmen and using daylight loading 
Kodak film cartridges, the Brownies are efficient and 
reliable little cameras. Take for instance: 


The 24 Folding Pocket Brownie 


A truly pocket camera for 2% x 4% 
pictures, loading in daylight with 
Kodak film cartridges. Capacity 12 
exposures without reloading. Finest 
quality Meniscus Achromatic lens of 
s5inchfocus. Pocket Automatic shut- 
ter for snap-shots or instantaneous 
exposures, two tripod sockets, auto- 
matic focusing lock and reversible 
finder. Honestly and handsomely 
made in every detail. Covered with 
a durable imitation leather, and has 
full nickeled fittings. 





Price, $7.00. 





Other Brownies, One Dollar to Twelve Dollars. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
wage pe Bp or oo cleny agra ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Sree at the dealers or by mai 














Colorado invites the toilers of the world to pitch 
their tents and spread their blankets under her 
clear blue skies, knowing that a few days or weeks 


on oe - ec 
ROC KIES The aoe 





AILROAD RATES TO AND FROM Publishes some attractively 
HE STATE ARE VERY LOW ecribing camp locations, summer cottages, tent ac- 


illustrated booklets de 





: commodations, and hotels with rates to suit any 
T. E. Fisher, Gen. Passenger Agent purse or taste e 
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| hear the frogs grunt as they jumped into 
; the black, greasy-lookin’ water. The moon 


had come up, big and round. An’ | tell 
yer it was mighty still on the lake. It 


|} Was some night! It was the kind that 


makes ver feel that things ain’t wrong 
after all. It has a rockin’-chair an’ one 
of the Old Boss’s cigars beaten fifty ways. 

“T come near forgettin’ an’ drivin’ past 
the Governor's cottage. The old lady hadn't 
said a word. She hadn’t even made a 
noise except to lick her lips now an’ then. 
An’ I guess it made her jump when I pulled 
up old Frank in a dark place by a gate 
an’ says to her: ‘Here it is.’ 


‘77 . . ’ 
bly was a hedge there an’ some- 
body was settin’ on the other side 


| of it—some woman—maybe his wife. It 


was so still that when she got up white, 
like a ghost showin’ over the top of the 
hedge, it woke up a couple of little birds 
asleep in the maple tree. 

“Is the Governor here?’ I says, an’ I 
could feel Mrs. Byrnes sittin’ up straighter 
beside me, an’ I remember her black silk 
dress give out a very strange wet noise 
as she moved. 

“"Oh, he hasn’t gone far,’ says the 
woman. I didn’t know who she was, but 
the air was that soft an’ still you could 
smell the perfume on her. ‘He just walked 
down to the old boat landin’ there. An’ 
if it’s important just drive right out onto 
the landin’ itself,’ she says; ‘the floor is 
all solid,’ she says, ‘an’ I guess you ean 
talk with him.’ 

“*Thank ye, ma’am,’ says my mother 
in-law, ‘we will do so,’ she says, very po- 


| lite, as Frank started up again. 


“It wasn’t a hundred yards before we 
turned down onto the old landin’ an’ come 
out from the shadow of the trees. There 
was a big, tall, heavy-shouldered man 
walkin’ up an’ down, an’. there was so 
much shine on the water that, bein’ on 
the edge of the beams, he looked as if he 
was cut out of black paper. He was walk- 
in’ back an’ forward like a polar bear with 
a summer circus You could almost see 
him duek his head when he turned like 
the beast that don’t quite bump against 
the wall of the cage. It was Judson. 

“T guess the old lady knew it, too. Fer 
when | stopped the horse she got out of 
the buggy backward, feelin’ around with 
her foot fer the step, an’ standin’ up 
straight when she was on the ground, 
smoothin’ down her wet dress. ‘Don’t fer- 
get,’ says she, ‘to stop me if I go too 
fast with him,’ she says. ‘I’m not edu- 
cated,’ she whispers to me very solemn, 
‘an’ sometimes I have to make up fer it 
with somethin’ strong,’ she says, ‘an’ un- 
gentlemanly,’ she says. ‘Just say to me 


| that it’s time to be goin’, or words like 


them,’ she says. 


i iy Governor had stopped pacin’ up 
an’ down by that time, fe 


she was comin’ to speak with him. He had 


ic seen 


no hat on, an’ you could see the shine 
where there was a little bald spot on the 
top of his head, but he made a bow with his 
hand an’ says: ‘Did you want to see me?’ 

‘I do that, ver Honor,’ says she; ‘an’, 
furthermore, I'll tell ver who I am,’ she 
says. ‘My name is Mary Byrnes an’ spare 
worry,’ she says, ‘fer [ care nothin’ about 
votes for women,’ she says 

“With that he gave a kinder rumblin’ 
chuckle as if he was well pleased, an’ he 
bowed again and says: ‘Well? 

“*Have no fear,’ she says, ‘I have a bet 
ter hand fer statin’ what I want than fei 
always gettin’ it. But be that as it may, 
as my husband uster to say,’ she says, 


|‘l’ve come to ask yer about this judge 


business—what is it they call it’—this 
Supreme Court business, an’ [ want to 
tell ver that ver mustn’t appoint Louns 
bury. An’ there now,’ she Savs, ‘the cat 
is out of the bag an’ climbin’ up yer legs,’ 
she Savs, 

‘Perhaps we oughter be goin’ now,’ 
says | vettin’ frightened, bein’ as I could 
overhear the conversation without bein’ 


noticed, an’ | seen the Governor turn 


i 
quick toward her as if she’d taken his 
breath from him. 


It’s funny you came just now,’ he 


says, slow enough, ‘just when matters of 
that kind was on my mind,’ he says, an’ 
looked olf across the wate an’ ran his 
hand down the edge of his coat. Then li 


| laughed wan ‘Well,’ he savs. ‘what rea 


son ave ver Tel iskin’ me to leave Mr. 
Lounsbury out of it?’ he says, as if he was 
talkin’ to a voung one 

That’s easv told, too.’ savs she Once 
I re) n. ‘ n t build 
in ti he ( in Sie l 
sometime 3 vhen I'd be on 
my knees on the floor earnin’ my pa Id 
hear hin in’ his partner Emmet t n’ 
togethe1 > she savs ‘Yer can get to now 
men surprisin’ with no acquaintance what 
( ( > ole s n 1 I 1 in.’ shi 

) bla is Tie I 8) i 

otel io ll it.’ sl " It { ! 
té | ! 


says, ‘an’ the family was on me,’ she says, 

“The Governor shifted his feet as if he 
wanted to hurry her. 

“An’ with that she says to him: ‘Don’t 
be uneasy,’ she says. ‘Tis quick said, 
There weren't anythin’ alike between Mr. 
Emmet, with his big round head, an’ this 
Lounsbury feller, she says, ‘though both 
of them was smart. Fer,’ she says, ‘] 
heard them one night talkin’ together after 
the clerks had gone an’ I was pushin’ the 
soapy water over the boards. They paid no 
attention to meatall. It was the day they 
split,’ she says. “They were hot an’ angry 
wid each other an’ payin’ noattention to me, 
An’ Mr. Emmet told Lounsbury just as 
clear as I’m talkin’ to you now,’ she says, 
‘that he wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with 
a deal that was goin’ through. An’ Mr. 
Lounsbury says to Mr. Emmet that he 
was a fool an’ that there was no need to 
be more fussy about doin’ a law business 
than other lawyers. It was somethin’ about 
the sellin’ of one company to another,’ she 
says. ‘An’,’ she says, ‘Mr. Emmet weren’t 
a fool. He said he knew that he was 
throwin’ away a big thing to refuse it, but 
that as fer him, he was a lawyer that 
wouldn’t sit up nights tryin’ to beat the 
law by smart tricks. He said he’d rather 
look up titles first, whatever he meant by 
that,’ she says. ‘It seems to me as if ] 
could remember everythin’ he said, he was 
that mad an’ stiff an’ sneerin’. An’ Louns- 
bury was sneerin’ too. An’ he said to 
Kmmet, I’ll take this letter I’ve written 
‘em on the firm paper an’ tear it up! An’ 
he crumpled it up in his hand in a rage 
an’ threw it into the waste-basket like an 
actor does. An’ he said that he wouldn’t 
ever sign his name fer the firm of Emmet 
an’ Lounsbury again. He was through!’ 
she Says. An’ she stopped out of breath. 

“*Well?’ said the Governor kinder short 
of his words. 

“"Well,’ says she. ‘It showed me the 
kind of man he was—this Lounsbury. An’ 
I’ve heard since that he was that kind of 
man, sir,’ says she. 


wre that Judson waved his arm 
at her the way you brush a fly 
off yer other hand. ‘My good lady,’ says 
he like that, ‘how can I listen to these 
rumors ?”’ 

* “Ho, ho,’ says she, makin’ a move at 
him. ‘Rumors is it. There was men who 
took his advice then who came near goin’ 
to jail fer the takin’ of his advice. An’ 
I knew what it was because he went off 
in a rage, an’ it was me—Mrs. Byrnes 
that took the first letter, all crumpled up 
an’ in anger forgotten, out of the waste- 
basket. Rumor is it? Well, I had the 
letter,’ she says, ‘an’ I’ve got it yet.’ 

“The Governor turned on her as if he 
would have pushed her off into the water. 
He seen she had a piece of paper in her 
hand, an’ he started to speak once or twice, 
an’ then he says: ‘Let me read it.’ 

An’ I remember how he turned his 
back to the moon an’ held the paper near 
his eyes I was half stiff with watchin’ 
him, an’ all I could hear was the horse 
yreathin’ in front of me. It was when he 
was through with it an’ handed it back 


that he give an ugly laugh, an’ he says: 
‘Who sent you to me,’ he says, ‘with this 
piece of blackmail,’ he says; ‘this letter 
that helps to tie up Lounsbury with that 
old Quarry an’ Mining case?’ he says. ‘So 
they’re tryin’ to force me, are they $ 

* ‘Nobody sent me,’ says the old lady, 
mad as a hen in a blizzard, ‘an’ I give ye 
the friendly advice to talk civil to me, 
whoever an’ whatever ye be,’ she says. 
‘I’m a tax-payer an’ employ ye,’ she says, 
‘an’ I want some etiquette trom ye,’ she 


says. 
“We oughter be goin’” says I, callin’ 


to her 


“She never heard me She just went 
on in a hurry. ‘Blackmail,’ she says, ‘is 
a different matter,’ she Says. ‘Do you 


think a poor woman like I was then, with 
three childer sleepin’ in one bed fer the 


want of blankets, didn’t think of sellin’ 


that letter back to Lounsbury I ask ver, 
she says 

“Why not? says the Governor sudden 
an’ sharp 

“Why not verself? she says, shal in’ 
the paper at him. ‘Because | was what 
Lounsbury might call a fool—one of them 
honest fools. Bad enough to take a drop 
of whisky now an’ then an’ not bad enough 
to be rich. You've had an introduction to 
me no Mir. ¢ nor,’ she says, ‘an’ [Il 
make ve en ter acquainted with me!’ 
An’ before his very eves she tore the pa 
per uj . a w t litt] bit into the 
I I mem be t ooked 
flut N ‘ l 
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gays: ‘Do yer see this dress wet with the poor man who stole a watch fer a starvin’ oa 
Says. storm,’ she says, ‘that cost me twenty-six family or to buy a half a pint of whisky 
if he dollars and ninety-five cents? Do you see or the like of that he’d been breakin’ rock 
I’m stout an’ suffer with the heat, an’ long ago. “Tis well he feels somethin’ !’ 
Don’t have driven ten miles here with my ““Well, says he, an’ I remember his 
said. son-in-law who’s in a bad temper?’ she very words as he spoke ’em, walkin’ toward 
n Mr, says. ‘Do yer see me, a woman that ain’t her over the boards. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘you'll 
this in polities? Well, then, what the divil!’? not forgive him?’ 
both says she. “To say nothin’ of my hat!’ “‘Hivin bless ye!’ says she. ‘Just say 
vs, ‘] she savs. you'll not make him judge an’ [ll join 
after “ ‘No, Mr. Governor,’ she says, ‘I raised wid ye in a fergiveness that’ll make his 
n the seven children,’ she says, ‘an’ have eigh- head swim,’ she says. 
Lid no teen grandchildren now,’ she says, ‘some 
y they of them screamin’ fer milk an’ others WwW ITH that he laughed again—-very 
ingry wearin’ holes in stockin’s,’ she says; ‘an’ short it was, an’ he looked again | 
Oo me, as fer me, I hope the best fer all of them. over the Lake, where there was a_ band | 
st as | don’t want none of them, be they boys,’ playin’ music at the hotel. An’ he looked | 
Says, she says, ‘to think they can be one of fer a long time, big an’ still. An’ after a 
with these Lounsbury fellers, smooth an’ slick bit he turned around again. | 
’ Mr. an’ successful an’ wid plenty of money “*Mrs. Byrnes,’ he says, ‘you have been | 
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ge an’ brains an’ the like of that, an’ then a good mother an’ grandmother, I have by a truthful’ instrument, made for a specific purpose. Each 
avs: think they can go to some governor an’ no doubt at all,’ he says. ‘An’ when you 
this } get appointed a judge,’ she says. go back you needn’t say who told yer, but 66 99 
letter | z vou ean tell them grandchildren of yours 
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‘So so the moon hit upon his face with judges they have got to show up better 
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The People Who Buy Stock from the Promoters 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 





the tribe. 





| Fprror’s Note.—Here are some plain facts. In the course of an investi 
gation covering six months, Mr. Gleason has collected perhaps the largest 
and most accurate budget of information about the promoters who are ped 
dling cheap stock to the public to-day of any one who has written about 
COLLIER’S letter files, the I les of the “Review of Reviews” and 
other maaqavzines, as well as the files of some of the biggest get-rich-quick 
promoters, have f irnished these typical instances, 
not given in full and addresses are suppressed. Nothing else is altered.) 


Vames of the writers are 








"7 B. 
Scheftels & 
Co. was pulled to 
pieces by the Gov- 
ernment, the New 
York ‘‘Sun’’ was 
puzzled to account 
for the business 
transacted by such 
a house: “There is 
no legitimate broker 
we that can trace any 

business to the clos- 

Arthur H. Gleason ing of illegitimate 

houses with scores 
of thousands of customers. The wonder 
is what has become of the customers of 
those houses. The only explanation of 
their disappearance is that they repre 
sented the class which will do nothing in 
stocks unless flooded with literature of 
the get-rich-quick kind and seduced by 
fantastic misrepresentation.” 

Here, in part, is the answer. A few 
years ago in an Iowa town of 2,000 in- 
habitants a bucket-shop began to do busi 
ness. For six months it had its patrons 
betting on the rise and fall of stocks, and 
it sent their money to its Chicago head- 
quarters. At the end of the half year this 
is what had happened: The little side- 
street office. with its one table, its chairs. 
and its large blackboard, had absorbed 
$35,000—the circulating currency of the 
town— and had created a local panic. De 
posits in the bank fell off; the cash trade 
over store counters almost disappeared. 

That is where the money comes from 
which flows into the pockets of the astute 
promoters—it comes out of the daily liv- 
ing of simple, honest people. “Legitimate 
houses” are not benefited by the raiding 
of the crooks and the failure of well-mean 
ing speculative promoters, largely because 
of indifference to small accounts. If $10, 
$20, $30 investors were welcomed by the 


! 





eminent brokers as they are welcomed by 
men like Munroe, Rice, Wilson, Middle 
brook, and Shumaker, then the destruction 
of the Sterling Debenture Corporation 
would mean more business for Spencer 
Trask & Co., N. W. Halsey & Co., Harris, 
Forbes & Co J. 8 & W S. Kuhn. and 
many others who are honestly trying to 
interest the public in sound securities 

But the promoters and the financial en 
thusiasts are dealing with persons who 
lift monev from the savings banks, deduct 
it from the home table and the annual 
rent, and ship it on 1 
Because of the wildeatters, old age becomes 
There is 


small amounts 


tragic instead of comfortable 
an alwavs-full reservoir of money for the 


promoters, flowing in small sums from 
trustful, industrious people Just who 
they are and how mu h they pour 1! to 
the common fund will be revealed in these 


letters. chosen out of several thousand 
S. D.. in Alberta, ¢ inada. writes: “I am 
a working man and | am investing $1,000 
in Oxford Linen Mills stock, Series A.” 
L. H. M. of Boston ‘T am earning 


} 


about $1.500 a vear, and have a few hun 


dred in the savings-bank I would like 
to buy. say, ten shares, now offered at 
$10 per share. in the New England Auto 
matic Shoe Shining Co.’ This is a com 
pany which has failed. promoted by a 
man who has disappeared 
Next comes the lure of the highly speeu 
lative “eucalyptus” proposition. run b 
| nthusiasts 


well-intentioned er 
H. C. D.. Waukee, Dallas County, Iowa: 


2 
a4 


“Enclosed find advertisement from the 
Western Empire of the California Home 
Extension Association in regard to their 
proposition to plant eucalyptus groves for 
their customers. I have money in Iowa 
and Oklahoma banks drawing 4 per cent 
interest per annum, and save from my 
wages a small sum each year to add to 
this. I have always lived and worked 
on the farm. Would it be a better propo- 
sition for me to invest in California land 
and go there and plant my own trees?” 

E. G. of Seattle, Washington: “‘Al- 
though only fourteen years of age, I have 
saved $100 by delivering a morning news 
paper, starting out at 4.30 in the morn 
ing, going to school during the day. The 
height of my ambition is to go through 
the university of this State. 1 will enter 
the High School this fall, which will take 
four years. I respectfully ask your advice 
as to what would be the best way for me 
to invest this, my $100, and whatever more 
[ can put with it, that it may be safe and 
earning something also.” 

L. M. E., Portland, Maine: “Am a young 
man and have saved $100. I am able to 
save from $5 to $10 a month, and have 
been recommended to buy stock in the El 
Tajo Mine, operated by Makeever Bros.” 

From Portsmouth, Virginia: “Am a 
young man working for a salary, which 
will enable me to invest ten to fifteen dol- 
lars per month.” 

These are the people on whom the pro 
moters draw. Burr Brothers used to send 
out a circular for one of their mines, on 
which the headline read: ‘Poor Folks 
Should Invest.” 

W. C. H., Evansville, Indiana, writes 
of the Continental Mines, Power and Re- 
duction Company: “What do you think of 
a $1,000 investment in it? I am a work 
ing man—a mechanic—and $1,000 would 
represent the most of my savings. I, of 
course, can not afford to lose it, but if vou 
think the thing has any merit and liable 
to turn out good, I’d be willing to take a 
little chance—but not too much.” 

Away back in 1906 this company planned 
a tunnel through ore territory, and began 
selling stock. Five years have passed, and 
the report in the second week of June, 
1911, is: “No work now in progress on 
Seemann Tunnel. Real reason understood 
to be lack of funds.” 

Ida M. R. of Boston writes of the Con 
solidated Alaskan Company: “My mother 
who is dependent upon me, together with 
an invalid sister, has resolved to put what 
few hundreds she has into this company 
She will not listen to me because I can 
not prove that the company is a fake 

9 
concern, 


This proposition has been on the market 


for over ten vears and has demonstrated 

little except an ibilit to use up ove! 

1.000.000 with no tanvible results Its 

holdings are in a emote listrict where 
‘ 


ice and snow hampe! active mining opera 


tions the greater portion of tl 
Concluded next weel 


A Successful Issue 
Ky rTR} LY successful. wonderfully popu 


4 lar, the new Panama 3 pel nt bonds 
turned out to be On June 20 the Seere 
tarv of the Treasut innounced that the 


000.000 of bonds Of these 1s Ve? 


successful 4 high bid of 110 3 


The Average Man’s 
Money 


A Page for Investors 


$100 bond; the average of the successful 
bids was 102.50, which would mean a yield 
to the investor of 2.9 per cent. 

Of course, the great bulk of the issue 
went to the big bond-houses—the joint bid 
of Harvey Fisk & Sons and A. B. Leach 
& Co. of New York—102.779—was high 
enough to secure for them $10,000,000. A 
New York bank, the Hanover National, 
bought $6,500,000 at prices ranging on dif- 
ferent bids from 103.133 down to 102.283. 
Joseph Pulitzer, owner of the New York 
“World,” secured $1,000,000 of the issue 
at 102.777, and a former Senator from 
Nebraska, J. H. Millard, was a successful 
bidder for $400,000. Thousands of bids 
from investors with small sums were re- 
ceived, and many hundreds of these were 
successful. 

There is hardly a better way for the 
Government to appeal to the people than 
to ask them to take up a loan of this 
sort. Long ago France discovered this, 
and when the French Government is 
facing a critical political situation, the 
announcement of a new popular bond issue 
will turn the thoughts of the thrifty citi- 
zen from the overthrow of a ministry to 
an interested discussion of interest rate 
and security. 


The Investor’s Horizon 


YECURITIES come to market like corn, 
KJ wheat, ready-made clothes, and vege 
tables—in a myriad variety of forms and 
from a hundred corners of the country. 
The buyer’s choice should be based on as 
wide an outlook over the field as he can 
obtain, and the best way to get that is to 
write to as many reputable dealers as pos- 
sible and ask for offerings. One man who 
wrote recently to a fairly large list of 
firms found a thick sheaf of circulars and 
letters bearing on securities. Here it is 
impossible to give a complete list of those 
received in two days, but the following in- 
dicate the variety of choice offered to the 
man who will take the trouble to shop 
intelligently: 

l. Real estate notes, yielding 6 per cent, 
secured by first mortgages on improved 
properties—city lots and farms—in Mis 
souri and Oklahoma, in denominations of 
from $200 to $10,000. 

2. Stock, two classes, paying 6 per cent 
and 8 per cent, in a Birmingham, Ala 
bama, building and loan association. 

3. Coupon trust 5 per cent ten-year 
bonds, in denominations of from $500 to 
$5,000, issued by a banking company at 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

4. Stock in Seattle banks that pay in 
dividends an average of a little over 10 
per cent. 

5. Louisville street railway first 5 per 
cent bonds, due 1930, at about 106; Nash 
ville Ry. & Light ref. and ext. 5 per cent 
bonds, due 1958, at about 95; and Louis 
ville city bonds, yielding around 4 pet 
cent. 

6. Six per cent first mortgage real es 
tate bonds, secured by the holdings of the 


Chicago House Wrecking Company. 


Certificates of deposit in amounts of 
and up bearing interest at 5 per cent, 





and guaranteed by a mortgage and deposit 
company of Baltimore 

8. Southern Pacifie refunding 4 per cent 
bonds, due 1955. to yield 1.22 per eent. 


9, St. Louis Verminal Railroad 5 per 
cent bonds, due 1944, to vield 4.25 per cent 
10. City of Sparta Georgia) 5 per cent 


water-works bonds, due 1941, to net 4.70 
per cent. 

11. Sis per cent, non-cvmulative pre 
ferred stock of the International Nickel 
Company 

12 Wheelir | 
1941, to net about 5.40 per 


Company 5 pel 
ent bonds 
cent. 

13. American Smelters Securities Com 


pany 6 per cent sinking fund bonds, due 


1926, in pieces of $500 and $1.000, to net 
40 per cent 
] 


14 rt tv-two municipal issues of bonds 
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thirteen issues of corporation bonds, vield 
ing from 4.60 to 6.40 per cent. , 

15. Wenatchee Valley Gas and Electric 
Company general first mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, due 1980, at par and interest. 

16. White River (Arkansas) Levee Dis 
trict 6 per cent bonds, due serially, to 
yield 5.90 per cent. , 

17. City of Tacoma Electric Light and 
Power fund 5 per cent bonds, maturing seri 
ally from 1913 to 1926, par.and interest 

18. Rogers-Brown lron Company first 
and refunding 5 per cent bonds, due seri 
ally, to yield from 5.30 to 5.50 per cent. 

19. Kaw Valley (Kansas) Drainage Dis 
trict 5 per cent bonds, due 1940, to*yield 
4.75 per cent. , 

20. Imperial Chinese Government Loan, 
5 per cent Hukuang Railways sinking fund 
loan, at 97 and interest. 

These, it will be seen, offer a wide va 
riety in income, in length of time the 
security runs, in marketability, in stability. 
They are from reputable dealers, well in- 
vestigated by responsible men before being 
put out. Always the market is broadening, 
and it will continue to grow. A Nebraska 
banker, aware of a growing suspicion of 
land speculation, is now organizing a trust 
company to push the sale of securities 
stocks and bonds—among his well-to-do 
farmer and merchant friends. 


Neither Can We, Richard 
Eprror “THE AVERAGE MAN’S MoNEyY”: 
Gi TB—On August 13, 1908, Thomas W. 
KJ Lawson published in the San Francisco 
“Examiner” an advertisement calling on 
the common people to invest in a “National 
Stock.” of which he was sponsor. He 
promised that the people would be enabled 
to invest in stocks and receive dividends 
the same as large capitalists. It was 
almost a “dead sure” thing. I and othe 
persons of small means invested, and, al- 
though I have written to Lawson, I can 
not get any news of what he is doing. 
Can you? Respectfully, 

RicHarD Ferris, Dos Palos, Cal. 


Farm Mortgage Investments 


eo two years ago A. E. Dickey of 
4 Minneapolis published in the “North- 
western Medical Journal and Minnesota 
Lancet” an article about farm loans, il 
lustrating with citations of the case of Ole 
Janson, a flax farmer of North Dakota, 
who needs to borrow money, and Mrs. 
Smith, a widow living in the East, with 
$4,000 of insurance money to invest. Ole 
can easily afford to pay 5% or 6 per cent 
for the use of Mrs. Smith’s $4,000, and 
ean give ample security. The problem is, 
how to bring Ole Janson and Mrs. Smith 
together, and how to satisfy Mrs Smith 
that Ole’s farm is really good security fol 
the loan? 

As Mr. Dickey points out, the loan must 


be made through some middleman—a bank 
a company, or an individual Now, how 
is Mrs. Smith to select a middleman If 
her memory is good, or if she investi 
gates the farm-mortgage-investment bus! 
ness, she will be reminded of many indi 
viduals who have “gone broke.” banks that 
have failed to back up their offerings. and 
companies that have risen and failed rhe 


Showalter Mortgage C'o., the Ballou Bank 





ing Co., the Coneordia Loan and ‘Trust 
Co.. the American Investment Co the 
Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Crust thre 
Globe Investment Co. of Boston, t harm 
ers’ Loan and Trust Co. of Kansa t! 
Dakota Loan and Trust Co an others 
Here are Mr. Dickey’s wis nts 

Mrs. Smith should deal on wit \ 
thoroughly established agen of 
perience, one that will be more i ste 


in her renewals in fis 


l 
in getting the first loan it ble 
of course, for Mrs. Smith to visit eld 
where her money is invested and pass 0! 
the specific security But if s n not 
do that. let her find out if ft t 1s 
ing anv of his own mone nt 5 


, 
on he recommends 
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issued 
under State 
Laws and sur- 
rounded by every 
legal, moral and physi- 
cal protection for the investor. 

Such bonds approach the ideal and 
should appeal immediately to investors seek- 
ing the maximum interest rate together with 
entire security. 

We deal largely in BONDS issued for Public Improve- 
ments by Cities of the Great and Gr wing Southwest. 

Just at present we have sonie particularly attractive offer- 
ings in Public Improvement Bonds of very recent issue of 


CITIES IN OKLAHOMA 





The laws of this state permit the issuance of bonds by 
municipalities only under most favorable conditions—and the 
restrictions and requirements under w hich such bonds are 
offered to the public tend to make them as highly desirable 
as bonds of the older and more densely populated states. 

Principal and interest are payable out of taxes 
levied and collected by the city officials and behind these is 
a direct tax lien on the actual rel estate and improvements 
abutting on the streets for which the bonds are issued. 

We have issued an attractive souvenir booklet, descriptive 
largely of Oklahoma’s largest city—-Oklahoma City. This 
booklet is full of facts concerning the laws governing Okla- 
homa Bonds and contains information that will undoubtedly 
prove of value to any who may be contemplating 





even a small investment of a non- 
speculative nature. This book will 
be mailed entirely free and without 
obligation, to all who write for it, 





Correspondence is invited and 
a request for the Souvenir 
Booklet will bring you full 

information at once, 


WALTER E. ORTHWEIN 
\ 210 Rialto Building 
\\\\ St. Louis, Mo. 
\ New York Office: 
161) Lord’s Court Building 














For more than twenty 
years Velox has been made 
solely to meet the require- 
ments of the average ama- 
teur negative. 

It’s a specialized product. 

Make the most of your 


Print 
them or have them printed 
on 


VELOX 


The Velox Book, free at your dealers 
or by mail, tells all about the various 
grades and surfaces of Velox and how to 
handle it. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


vacation negatives. 








1898-1911 


john Muir &(6. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


We are brokers, not dealers 


} 


We buy and 


sell securities for you on commission only. 
We ourselves have nothing to sel We there- 
fore are interested in what you buy and sell 
Oaly in far asit proves advantageous to you. 


Send for Circular P~-‘‘Odd Lots’’ 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














WESELL YOU 
AT WHOLESALE 
Agents’ Price One 
AMERICAN 


j Motorcycle or Bicycle 
| Ve give 30 Days’ Free Trial and Prepay 
J j he Freight v t 1 





I dD w 


an Motor Cycle Co. 3412 American Ride. Chicare 











The American Newspaper | 


Concluded from page 16 


typical of a certain kind of newspaper. 
The gas company, so many shares; the 
banks, so many shares; the railroad, so 
But the remark which closed 
the negotiations was most typical of all. 
He said: ‘I’ll tell you what I’d do if I 


were you. 


many shares. 


I’d just wipe all these shares 
off my books and make them come through 
again. They’ve already had their money’s 
worth out of me!’ 

Now the point and moral of this story 
is in the beginning. The newspaper was 
for sale. There was no more juice in it 
for banks or for gas company or for the 
nominal owner. The owner had sucked the 
lemon, and he was handing over the skin. 


Why Newspapers Fail 

YOUNG newspaper may fail through 
4 any of the causes which wreck new 
When an old, established 
one fails, the type-reason is bartered influ- 
ence or corporation control. The “Alta Cali- 
fornia” was the pioneer newspaper of San 
Francisco. During the seventies it stood 
supreme in its field. But the get-rich- 
quick policy drew its blood. It trafficked 
with corporations, it fought and suppressed 
for the Southern Pacifie and its allied in- 
terests. The “Alta California” languished. 
Finally, circulation fell away until it be 


business houses. 


came useless even to the corporations; and 
one day it simply stopped. Trace the_his- 
tory of any established newspaper which 
has died like this¢ the corporation germ 
ase? Within 
two vears after John R. Walsh bought the 
Chicago “Chronicle” and began to use it 
in support of his tangled, crooked finan 
cial transactions, it had ceased to pay. 
When the great downfall came, 
Walsh went to prison, its estimated 
valuation was only that of its Associated 
Press franchise and its down-at-the-heel 
printing plant. 
Indeed, this instance gives another angle 


when 


on the newspaper as a business proposition 
and freedom as an asset. “As every busi- 
ness man knows. (@ood-wHl is a tangible if 
somewhat mercurial asset_of all commer- 
cial institutions, ¢ Hing to be bought, 
sold, traded withd Good-will is by far the 
greatest property of a mibliecation, whether 
magazine or newspaper) The Chicago *Trib- 
une,” exclusive of its building, is worth, 
I believe, about $8,000,000. Its visible as- 
sets, as plant and circulation apparatus, 
ean hardly be worth more than two and 
a half millions. What is the other five 
and a half milNons? Good-will. Business 
prestige, reputation as an advertising me- 
dium, long contracts, enter into the ac- 
count; but the main item, after all, is 
its hold with the public. 
public_buy, or expect to buy, from the 
“Tribune,” or from any other popular news- 
paper? Mainly truth. What, in the end, 
alienates public support? A reputation 
for lies, either of expression or of silence? 
And, Since the intention eventually shines 
through the written word, concealing, slant 
ing, denying truth is by way of cutting 


into capital, breaking into cargo. } 


New Times, New Methods 

I HAVE divided the history of American 

journalism into three eras. In the 
first, the editorial advocate, the tribune of 
the people, was lord and mentor. 
ond was the riotous era of news. The third 
brought vellow journalism and commercial 
allied themselves for 
curious results. It may be that we are 


The sec- 


journalism, which 


entering a new era. Perhaps even those 
publishers who recognize neither conscience 
nor ethics are learning that free publica 
tion pays best, that the controlled game is 
After the period of wild 
eat banks, bankers settled down to stable 


the short game. 


finance, not so much because they disap- 
proved of wildeat methods as because the 
times would no longer tolerate them and 
So. after 


a period of wildcat publication, we may 


wildcat banking no longer paid 
enter an era of greater stability and hon- 
esty. The times runs in that direction; it 
is a hopeful sign for a free press. 

rhe publisher alone, however, will never 


wholly reform the greater abuses of jou 


nalism. The impetus must come from the 
actual journalist, writing upstairs while 
the proprietor sells his wares downstairs, 
and from us, the public: not from the 


middleman, but from the producer and 


consumer, 


W hat-doesthe- 
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The Unworried, Unrufled Man 
Wears Cool, Comfortable B. V. D. 


IS mind is at ease, because his body is at ease. He is fret-proof and fag- 

proof. While others savelter, he is cool and comfortable. He does 
more work and better work, because he is dressed in accord with season and 
reason. Are youa B. V. D. wearer? 
Loose Fitting B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee Length Drawers and 
Union Suits are made of extra-light, soft-to-the-skin woven fabrics which are 
absorbent. They ‘‘feel good,’’ wear long and wash admirably. ‘The sizes 
are accurate, stitching doesn't rip, buttons hold fast. 

This Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 


B.V.D. 


| 
RADE 


BEST RETAILT 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countrics. ) 






B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 
and $1.50 a garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 
4/ 30/07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 a suit. 






is sewed on every B. V- D. Undergarment. ‘Take mo undergarment without it. 
“Cool as a Sea Breeze’’ is interesting reading these hot days. 
Write for it. It’s yours for a post card. 


The B. V. D. Company, 

65 Worth St., New York. 
London Selling Agency, 

66, Aldermanbury, E. C, ~~. : 
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In the Sunken Gardens, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia 





OTICE the rich and varied 
color tones in this photograph. 
Trees and shrubbery and grass, all in photography, you are 
screen, still have their separate tonal anxious to learn all that 
sag | TI the flower will help you. Ask your 
veer? en = * nearest independent dealer 
are distinct. This is chromatic bal- 


for literature about 
ance, a property p yssessed by the 


improved film, ANSCO FILM, and te + 
by no other film. Load your camera 


with this film and make 
truer, more artistic photographs. It 
The Film with 
Chromatic Balance 


If you are truly interested 


CC yl rs ¢ of 


you can 


opens up a wider field of artistic 
achievement to you as an amateur. 


\nsco Film has other features which 
make fine results more certain from 


: Independent dealers every- 
your use of a camera. 


Ansco photo- 
graphic goods. Look for 
the Ansco sign. 


where sell 


It is easy to work and handle, non 
curling, non-halation. Costs no more. 
Made in sizes to fit any film camera. 


lo show you just how superior Ansco Film is 
when developed right, we will develop a ro!l for 
you for 10c, to partly defray expense and mak 
one print on Cyko Paper, free. Enclose 
name and address and 5 two-cent 
roll of film and mail, care Free 


FILMS. CHEMICALS 
feraee, CKO PAPER, 
stamps with ¢ 

Fuition Dep't. 





Ansco Catalog and valuable two-vol. Photographic Manual sent free on request 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 














Western Ekecir ic 


TRADE MARK 


Fans 





or Summer Comfort 
in the Home 





F you have electric lights in your home you owe 

it to the health and comfort of your family to 

have a Western Electric Fan. Costs less than a half 
cent an hour to operate. 


You will find the 6-bladed fan illustrated ideal for 
the library, bedroom, anywhere in the house. ‘This 
fan is noiseless in operation. Like all Western Electric 
Fans, it will last for many seasons. 


Oscillating Fan for Office and Shop 


Blows a Breeze in Every Direction 





This fan constantly sweeps a refresh- 
ing breeze in several directions. Can 
be adjusted for either desk or wall 
use without tools. Breeze can also 
be directed up and down at various 
angles. Beautifully finished. | 





There is a dealer near you who handles Western Electric Fans. 
If you do not know him, write our nearest house for Booklet 
No. 7634. It will help you select just the fan you need. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need 


| 








Manufacturers of the five million ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
New York Chicago SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT Saint I Fra 
Buffalo Indianape Ka rf oO 
Philadelphia ¢ D Le 
Boston Minneape D Sea 
Pittsburg St. Paul oO 1 Salt Lake ¢ 
Atlanta Milwaukee Oklat a ¢ P 
Montrea Toront Ww Va L f | 
Antwerp Berl Johanne TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE ine Tok 
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| for Medical Freedom. | 











7" unsavory New York publication, 
which has the effrontery to put itself 
forward as the “National Weekly,” has 
made a specialty of rebuking sin, and it 
has always been without principle in the 
methods employed... . 

Its unspeakable degeneracy 
dation in slandering Judge 
thereby, as the “Oregonian” 
“a great wrong to a good man,” 
react on its own infamous head. 

—Seattle (Wash.) Daily Times. 
+ 

Nothing more infamous in the history of 

journalism has occurred than the Collier 


and degra- 

Ballinger, 
says, doing 
will yet 


persecution of Secretary Ballinger. 
—Portland ( Ore.) Oregonian. 
+ 


COLLIER’S called attention to the fact 
that Senator Guggenheim is a member of 
the Committees on Mines and Mining, Ag- 
riculture, Forestry, Conservation of Natu 
ral Resources and Public Lands. Senator 
Guggenheim is, obviously, in a position to 
make his term of public service one of 
pleasure and profit. 

Waterbury (Conn.) American. 


* = =PortLann, ORE. 

I am sorry to note that our Moss-Back 
“Oregonian” is still throwing brickbats 
at you, but since the “Oregonian” is losing 
its prestige in this State, it probably don’t 
bother you much. 

By the way, it is not the “Oregonian” 
that we have to thank for the progressive- 
ness for which this State is noted. 

Have just renewed my subscription to 
COLLIER’S and persuaded two of my friends 
to subscribe. Yours very truly, 


@ C. W. Hou ts. 


Again this week the Manchester Union” 
Was given quite a bit of notoriety in 
CoLuier’s. ... Rose and nearly all other 
residents of this State are getting thor 
oughly disgusted with the New York pub 
lication.—Dover (N. H.) Democrat. 


+ 

COLLIER’S WEEKLY undertook to 
besmirch Senator Gallinger, but gave up 
the task without accomplishing its ob 
ject, only besmirching itself. Senator Gal 
linger stands head and shoulders above 
the small muckraking fry who attempt to 
ery him down.—Dover (N. H.) Democrat. 


+ 

COLLIER’S WEEKLY has got the League 
for Medical Freedom stirred up about as 
well as it had the friends of Ballinger 
a while back. . The league denies the 
charge, but CoLLIER’s brings forth some 
pretty convincing facts in justifying the 
position it has This magazine 
has more friends and also more enemies 
than any other magazine published in 
the country.— Holly wood (Cal.) Citizen. 


+ 


“cures” are 


once 


taken. 


Patent medicine coming 
back on the market in a flood following 
the recent Supreme Court decision, it is 
said. Oh, well, there is a certain class 
of American citizen that is not happy un 
less it is dosing up on “cures,” and, then, 
what would CoLuier’s do for a living if it 
did not have patent medicines to expose ’ 
New Orleans (La.) Jtem. 


+ 
Quincy, ILI 
The following resolution pertaining to 
an article entitled “Liberty,” appearing on 
page 9 in COLLIER’S of June 3, 1911, was 
adopted by the Adams County Medical 
Society at its regular meeting held June 
12, 1911, and the secretary ordered to send 
a copy of the same to COLLIER’S: 
Resolved, The Adams County Medical 
Society of the State of Illinois. in regular 
monthly session, wishes to express its com 
mendation of your editorial on “Liberty.” 
in exposing the “National League for 
Medical Freedom.” 
Evizabetu B. BALL, 


Secretary, Illinois State Medical Society. 


* Rareicn, N. C. 
[ am very much interested in what you 
National League 


clee ply appreciate 


have had to sav about tle 


the attention you have given these peo 
ple, and [ know that the pu lie health 
interests of this countr likewise appre 
ciate this publie service in exposing thes« 
frauds W. S. RANKIN, M.D 
secretary of tly Nort Carolina State 
Board of Health 
+ 
Collier has built up a large « ition 
for one of the most inane und hless 
heets thrown off from any press 
Jacksonville Fla l'‘imes-l 





William 

with a 

bordering on downright levity. 
—Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 


COLLIER’S — treats 


Randolph 
Hearst’s libel suit 


nonchalance 


+ 
Willie Randolph Hearst got angry at 
CoLLier’s and has sued for $500,000 dam- 
ages because the latter published that the 
atrical managers knew a page ad meant 
a favorable criticism in the Hearst pa- 
pers. C. W. Post, who paid CoLutrr’s 
$50,000 damages recently, will watch the 
outcome of this suit with interest. 
—Austin (Texas) Tribune. 
+ 
Hearst has now brought suit for half a 
million dollars’ libel, but inasmuch as 
COLLIER’s prints the proof, in the shape of 
facsimile copies of the editorials and the 
page ads, we fail to understand upon 
what he bases his hope for damages. 
—Shreveport (La.) Journal. 


; + 
No one who really knows Hearst and 
Brisbane believes the charge, and CoL.irr’s 
is likely to come out second best in the 
litigation. —/ournal of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists. 
+ 
COLLIER’S, however, has had a_ happy 
way of winning suits in the past. 
—Pensacola ( Fla.) Neis. 
+ 
No one takes any stock in COLLIER’S 
wild attacks, and no one believes that any- 
thing could be said against Hearst that 
would by any stretch of charitable imag- 
ination libel him. 
—Fort Wayne (Ind.) News. 


+ 
To be quite frank, it looks very much 
to the unbiased public that CoLLter’s “has 
the goods” on Mr. Hearst—and that “it 
is all wool and a yard wide.” 
—Erie (Pa.) Dispatch. 
+ 
COLLIER’S reminds Editor Hearst that it 
usually wins its libel suits because it has 
much ammunition in reserve when it makes 
its first advance. 
-Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript. 


+ CHICAGO, ILL. 
drawn to subseribe to 
COLLIER’S entirely on account of your 
“Comment on Congress” department, 
which I think is the best thing published 
in any magazine in the country that I 
now of, and I hope you keep up the good 
work as long as the United States exists. 

FISHER C. BAILEY. 


* Barimore, Mp. 
I have just finished reading your “Com- 
ment on Congress” in the current issue of 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY, and I desire to say to 
you that I consider it a most important 
and most valuable department of that 
worthy paper. C. Morris HARRISON. 


+ 
I have been a constant reader of COLLIER’S 
for over five years, and I appreciate the 
articles from your Washington Bureau 
more than any other single feature. 
+ Jos. R. BARROLL. 


I have been 


It is all right to boost canned foods: 
(OLLIER’S makes no mistake there, but it 
does hit the wrong note when it preaches 
the dating of cans. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Interstate Grocer. 


+ 
endearing modesty, 
President Taft that he 
should get Brandeis of Boston 
into his Cabinet at the first opportunity. 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 


+ 


Exploitation and promotion work for 
Spokane and the Inland Empire, which 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY recently characterized 
as “full of original ideas and _ brilliantly 
executed detail,” will be continued with 
redoubled ene rgy this year under the di 
rection of the Publicity “ommittee of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce 

Spokane (Wash.) Revieu 
+ 

The acts of self-sacrificing nobility and 
patriotism that 
upon COLLIER’S by 


With its usual 
tells 
Lawyer 


COLLIER’S 


pure have been proved 
its own confession are 
as stars in the heavens for multitude, to 
a nothing of upon 
venturing into that 
presence with an irreverent or disrespect 


ful thought. Ind.) Nta 


sands the shore. 


Qne shrinks from 


Indianapolis 


+ 
It is agreeable to find CoLLIER’s WEEKLY 
willing to tell the truth, when truth is 
avainst its own cause. 


-Des Moines (Ia.) Capital 
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The White Announcement  Ig12 


HE White Company announce their complete line of gaso- 
line-driven motor cars for the season of 1912. The White 
line for 1912 is rendered very complete by the addition of a 
new six-cylinder, sixty-horsepower car, with cylinders cast 
en . bloc, engine of the long- stroke type, and all the general character- 
istics retained which have marked the White gasoline construction 
from the beginning. 





EERE 


The models for the coming season follow: 


“30” five-passenger model, fore-door torpedo body, 34”x 4’ tires $2250.00 
“40” five-passenger model, fore-door torpedo body, 36x 4tires 3300.00 
“40”? seven-passenger model, fore-door torpedo body, 36 x 4%’ tires 3500.00 


“60” six-cylinder, seven-passenger model, fore-door torpedo body, 
37°x 5’ tires 5000.00 


On these various chassis, in addition to the touring bodies, enclosed 
bodies may be obtained as follows: 


Limousine, on a 30-horsepower chassis ‘ : ; . $3800.00 
Landaulet, on a 30-horsepower chassis ; , ; ; . 3800.00 
Limousine, on a 40-horsepower chassis ; ; ‘ . 4700.00 
Berlin Limousine, on a 40-horsepower chassis . ; ; . 5000.00 
Landaulet, on a 40-horsepower chassis , , , . 4700.00 
Limousine, on a 60-horsepower chassis , ‘ , . 6200.00 a 
Landaulet, on a 60-horsepower chassis , ‘ ‘ ‘ - 6200.00 
Berlin Landaulet, on a 60-horsepower chassis . . ‘ . 6500.00 ra] 





888 East 79th Street, Cleveland 
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IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





Three 
Daisies 














Fresh—Crisp—Delicious 
Won its Favor Through its Flavor 


CORN 4 : é Made from Selected White Corn 
: NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 


3 KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE (0. . s . a 











BATTLE CREEK,MICH. 
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